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As perfect a symbol 
as a candle can be!... 


Guaranteed Rubrical 


BEESWAX 
CANDLES ® 
by 


Emkay Beeswax Candles represent th’ 
ultimate in candle purity and quality 
Made from carefully selected waxes, eac: 
Emkay Beeswax Mass Candle is crafted ti 
be uniform in beauty, smoothness, colo 
and burning quality . . . In short, to be @ 
perfect a symbol, as a candle can be! 


Emkay Beeswax Candles are available is 
plain or fitted ends in the 100% Beeswa: 
grade (Immaculata), 67% grade (Ritual 
and in 51% Beeswax (Cerita). All are leg 
ibly stamped for your protection. 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc., 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 

TEL. GR 1-6147 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
225 5th Ave., Room 639 4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 73 Park Driv 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
6140 Gen. Diaz St. 745 E. Pico Blvd. 


THE 
FINEST 
NAME 

iN CANDLES 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Candles, a Symbol of Christ 


MAIL - FORM teiGant 65... eho se — ee . 
COMPLETE MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE Co., INC. 
DETAILS Dept. T-961, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send catalog with details on Emkay’s complete 
line of Church candles and accessories. 


( Have representative call. 
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Cover Among the landmarks in the Vatican gar- 
dens being restored through the personal 
interest of Pope John, is this bronze ship- 
fountain—called “la galera’”’ or the galley. 
It is a replica of a 15th century three- 
masted ship and boasts cannon which 
shoot water and also spouts water from 
its mast, spars and sails. An 18th century 
work of art, the fountain had fallen into 
disrepair. 
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ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 
(amplification) 


BELL RINGERS AUTOMATIC RINGERS 


. OF AMERICA 


Bronze Bells by Petit & Fritsen 


Americas Most Beautiful Bells 
plus automatic ringing by VERDIN 


Bronze or Electronic. Fully 
automatic ringing of entire 
bell program of church. 


Write for Free Folder 


I]. T. VERDIN CO. 
555 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Representatives 


New York » Chicago » San Francisco + Philadelphia » Minneapolis + St, Louis » Buffalo + Milwaukee « Dallas - Pittsford, Vt. » Windsor, Can. 
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Tithing ‘Workshop’ 
Announced 


ISHOP Francis J. Green of Tuc- 
son has announced that his di- 
ocese will sponsor a one-day Di- 
ocesan Workshop on the subject 
of tithing. It is believed to be the 
first of its kind in the United 
States and is open not only to the 
priests of the Diocese of Tucson 
but to all interested priests. 


Bishop Green pointed out that 
there is a definite trend towards 
tithing in the United States as is 
indicated in the recent Result Re- 
port of U. S. Tithing Survey con- 
ducted by Our SuNnpDAY VISITOR 
showing that there are 289 tith- 
ing parishes in our country now 
and that at present 1258 pastors 
plan to institute tithing in their 
parishes. 

The theme of the Workshop is: 
God’s Plan for the Support of His 
Church. It is designated to demon- 
strate the spiritual and material 
benefits in tithing parishes; to 
teach the clergy the latest and 
most effective methods of intro- 
ducing tithing to a parish; and 
to exhibit the newest pamphlets 
and visual aid materials now a- 
vailable. 

Highlights of the Workshop will 
be two sample sermons on teach- 
ing tithing to the cong.egation by 
Fathers Joseph Jennings and 
David Sullivan of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, pioneers of the tithing pro- 
gram in our times and co-authors 
of the booklet, “God’s Plan To 
Support His Church.” 
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SELF-LITE’S 


STAR-SAUCER 
SHAPE 


of Incense called for 
by Church Rubrics 


Lights instantly in the censer by a 
match. Holds and burns every grain of 
costly incense. Broken pieces or flat 
surfaces cannot HOLD and USE— 
the three spoonfuls called for by the 
Rubrics, 


VET EACH DISC COSTS LESS 
THAN A POSTAGE STAMP! 


Char-Lite Mfg. Co. 
i] 


715 Delmar, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


| 

Gentlemen: | 

Please send me a FREE copy | 

of the interesting folder: | 
Incredible Story of “Self-Lite” 

Charcoal” and ita invention by a I 

Catholic priest. Also send list of 

dealers in my city. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Address 
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The newest audio-visual aid for 
teaching tithing, “My Acceptable 
Sacrifice to God,” a color filmstrip 
tape presentation now in produc- 
tion, will be shown for the first 
time at the Workshop. 

Priests who would like to attend 
the Workshop in Scottsdale, Ariz- 
zona on September 27th, 1961 may 
write for details to the Rt. Rev. 


The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. We 
can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Priest. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 


MICROSOUND 


Msgr. Don H. Hughes, 300 S. Tuc- 
son Blvd., Tuscon, Arizona, chair- 
man of the Workshop committee. 


For Your Information 


CCORDING to NC-News, the - 

67-year-old Earl of Dudley 

was married July 16 to Princess 

Grace Radziwill, 38 year old form- 

er wife of Prince Radziwill, who 

now is married to a sister of Mrs. 
John F. “Kennedy. 


The wedding took place in a 
Catholic church at Richmansworth, 
near London. Father Brendan 
Fox, pastor of the Church, offici- 
ated. 

Both parties were previously 
married, but neither marriage was 
considered valid in the eyes of the 
Church. Lord Dudley, who is not 
a Catholic, was married in 1943 to 
a woman whose first husband was 
still living. Princess Grace, a 
Catholic, contracted an_ invalid 
marriage in a register office. 

Lord Dudley was said to be tak- 
ing instructions in the Catholic 
Faith. 


The Senate Roll Call 
On Federal Aid 


ISTED below are the United 
States Senators who, as one 


1700 WALNUT STREET / BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


CONFESSIONAL 


The PREMIERE OF AIDS becoming 
favorably known to priests throughout 
the Nation because of real service to 
the hard of hearing and convenience to 
the priest when in the confessional. 


Serves both sides of a double confess- 
ional. Never in need to service there- 
fore ready for instant use at all times 
at no cost beyond first installation. 


HEARING AIDS 


Fully antomatic switch directs sound 
from side to side by simply closing of 
the slide. Has distinct clear tone. Softly 
lighted receivers eliminates groping by 
penitents. 


NEW: Unusual Portable or bedside 
Unit. Gives Hospital Chaplains privacy 
in Wards or Multiule Patient rooms. 


Has the only successful connection to aid the Priest with hearing loss. 
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SCHULMERICH® BELLS CALL TO 
CATHOLICS AROUND THE WORLD 


Rome to New Rochelle—New York to Killarney 


Schulmerich® Carillons and Bells 
can be heard calling to Catholics in 
great cities and small hamlets, sing- 
ing out from grand cathedrals and 
parish churches, pealing out the 
Angelus in Convents and Seminaries, 
tolling in memoriam or joyous cele- 
bration. Over 6000 installations 
around the world attest to the accept- 


ance and approval of famous Schul- 
merich® Carillons and Bells. There 
is one to fit within your budget too, 
no bell tower needed. 

To find out what eminent Church- 
men around the world think of 
Schulmerich® Carillons and bells 
write for our free booklet “Accept- 
ance and Approval.” 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 9091 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
® Reg. Trademark, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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diocesan paper put it, “voted 
against 5.5 million Catholic chil- 
dren” excluded from the Federal 


Aid bill. The Senate passed 
the bill by a vote of 49 
to 34. It took great courage to 


vote against it, for all of the Sena- 
tors were under terrific pressure 
from the White House, the labor- 
“liberal” forces, and the National 
Educational Association lobby. 
Here are the names of those who 
yielded: 


Alaska, Bartlett & Gruening; 
Alabama, Hill & Sparkman; Ari- 
zona, Hayden; Arkansas, Ful- 
bright; California, Engle & Kuchel; 
Colorado, Carroll; Florida, Smath- 
ers; 


Hawaii, Long & Fong; Idaho, 
Church; Illinois, Douglas; Indiana, 


Hartke; Kansas, Carlson; Kentucky, 
Cooper; Maine, Muskie & Smith; 
Massachusetts, Smith; 


Michigan, Hart & McNamara; 
Minnesota, Humphrey & McCarthy; 
Missouri, Long & Symington; Mon- 
tana, Mansfield & Metcalf; Nevada, 
Bible & Cannon; New Jersey, Case 
& Williams; New Mexico, Ander- 
son & Chavez; 


New York, Javits; North Caro- 
lina, Ervin & Jordan; North Da- 
kota, Burdick; Ohio, Young; Okla- 
homa, Monroney & Kerr; Oregon, 
Morse & Neuberger; Pennsylvania, 
Clark; 


Rhode Island, Pastore & Pell; 
Tennessee, Gore & Kefauver; 
Texas, Yarborough; Utah, Moss; 
Vermont, Aiken & Prouty; Wash- 
ington, Jackson & Magnuson; West 
Virginia, Byrd & Randolph; Wis- 
consin, Proxmire & Wiley; Wyom- 
ing, McGee. 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THE WORKSHOP IN 


OBERAMMERGAU 


Stations of the Cross 
Christmas Cribs @ Reliefs 
Crucifixes @ Statues 
Church Furnishings 


Original designs executed 
according to private order. 


ALFRED O. ZWINK 


studio for woodcarving 
OBERAMMERGAU 


GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1864 
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An invitation to Bishops and Parish Priests: 


Call on (Cihee® 2 


an international group of 
Catholic Financial Consultants 


for all fund raising needs 


ULLY understanding the Church's financial needs 
BF and problems, this world-wide and fully experi- 
enced group of Catholic Financial Consultants, 
Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 
giving. 
Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 
their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 
complete programs. 
Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 
to our ability and integrity. 


Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries. 


Write or call collect: 


Cathos Uncbrbavated 


SUITE 204, 
14600 DETROIT AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


In Canada: Cnthos iitel 


4889 YONGE ST., WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
TELEPHONE BALDWIN 2-2521 
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The Holy Office 
On Psychoanalysis 


OR the benefit of those who 

may not yet have seen it, we 
reprint the following item from 
NC-News: 


The Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office has issued an official 
warning against the practice of 
psychoanalysis by clerics or Re- 
ligious and against its use for test- 
ing religious vocations. 

The Holy Office document, called 
a “monitum” (warning), was is- 
sued July 15. It stated: 

“Since many dangerous opinions 
are being published and spread re- 
garding the sins incurred by viola- 
tion of the Sixth Commandment 
and regarding the imputability of 


human actions, the Sacred Congre- 


‘gation of the Holy Office estab- 


lishes the following norms for 
public knowledge: 


“J. Bishops, presidents of facul- 


ties of theology, rectors of semi- — 
naries and schools for Religious 


must require that those whose duty 
it is to teach moral theology and 
similar disciplines comply exact- 
ly with the traditional teaching of 
the Chureh (Canon 129).” 


(Canon 129 provides that clerics 
must not neglect the study of the 
sacred sciences and that in their 
studies they must always follow 
the sound doctrines handed down 
by the Fathers of the Church and 
commonly accepted by the Church. 
They must also avoid profane 
novelties of expression and what 
is wrongly called scientific.) 


The document continued: 
“2. Ecclesiastical censors must 


ee 


ee 
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PRIESTS, SECULAR 
cum permissu superiorum 
for parish work in Korea. Must be young, 
willing to sacrifice, willing to endure 
physical hardship. 


For details write: 
MOST REV. JOHN A. CHOI, 


Bishop of Pusan, Korea 
22 CHANNING ST., N.W. @ WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
SERVING YOU 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
BOONE-ELDER CO. 

24 West Chase St. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
KEOHANE WINE CO. 

1147 Tremont St. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

SOLANO WINERY, INC. 
6115 15th Ave. (Brooklyn) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
GREIN & PAHLS, INC. 

210 W. Madison Street 
DETROIT 36, MICHIGAN 
JOHN A. DEMOREST SALES CO. 
P. O. Box 5005 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
PETROLLE’S 

32-34 West Ist Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN LIQUOR 

CO. OF GREEN BAY 
1577-79 Main Street 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NEAL TYLER & SONS 

216 Druid Street 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

BACCO VINTNERS, INC. 
70 N. E. 11th Street 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
JAMES COMISKEY, INC, 
2070 Poydras Street 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
RAPIDES GROCERY CO. 
‘OLYPHANT, PENN. 
CANNON BROS. 

234 S. Valley Ave. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
METROPOLITAN CHURCH GOODS C 
4837 South 24th Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ELCA DISTRIBUTORS 

115 S, 9th Street 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


BLOCK DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
227 Simpson Street 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
DELAWARE BEVERAGE COMPANY 
6 Todds Lane and Bellevue Avenue 

a tar QINES Winona. MINNESOTA 
KARL CONRAD 
108 West Third Street 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
pe te hed} en a co. 

° 809-813 Broadway, N. W. 
For service to the KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 


Western States contact PIRRONE WINE SALES 
327 North 14th Street 


BROOKSIDE VINEYARD COMPANY 
GUASTI PLAZA @  GUASTI, CALIFORNIA 
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SACRA-KIT 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick Call Set 


for these reasons 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 

@ Ideal for Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 

@ Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 

ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 

construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won't show its age! 

Compact: 11%4x10Y%"’x4” overall. 

Pull-out drawer provides instant 

access to your Ritual and stole, 

plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 

@ Complete with removable crucifix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water bottle 
. . . EVERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 

@ Satisfaction guaranteed! 


ideal gift for priests anytime! 
only $30.95 complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 


or order from your local 
church goods dealer 


MFG. BY 


L. A. CALHOUN CO. 
4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
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use great caution in censoring and 
passing judgment on books and 
publications which deal with the 
sixth precept of the Decalogue. 


“3. Clerics and Religious are 
forbidden to practice psycho- 
analysis according to the norms 
of Canon 139, paragraph two. 


(Canon 139 provides that clerics 
must avoid affairs which, although 
not unbecoming in themselves, are 
foreign to the clerical state. With- 
out special permission they may 
not practice medicine or surgery 
or accept certain public offices.) 


The document concluded: 


“4. The opinion of those who 
consider that a prior psycho- 
analytic direction (institutionem) 
is absolutely required for the re- 
ception of Sacred Orders or that 
candidates for the priesthood must 
undergo what are properly called 
(proprie dicta) psychoanalytic ex- 
aminations or investigations must 
be reproved.” This applies also if it 
is a matter of investigating the ap- 
titude required for the priesthood 
or for religious profession. Like 
wise, priests and men or women 
Religious must not go to psycho- 
analysts except with the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary and for grave 
reasons.” 


Schismatic Church 
for Cuba? 


A priest expelled from Cuba said 
lately that it is “only a mat- 

ter of time” until Fidel Castro sets 
up a schismatic “national” church. 
And, according to Father Emi- 
liano Guezuraga, O.SS.T., it is vir- 
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13 big ‘dress’ CASSOCK 


Buy YOUR CASSOCKS 
DIRECT from the Man- 


specials ! 
$49 and $55 values 


— Now *33” to °45” 


SEND FOR SAMPLE FABRICS 
BROCHURE & CATALOG 


@® Ready to wear .. . designed for 
Priest and Seminarian. 


e@ Hand-tailored features . .. three 
deep back pleats, black celanese 
lined body and sleeves. 


@ Made of color fast, wrinkle and 
moth resistant Ripple Cord Rayon 
at $33.50 or Rayon Tropical 
weave at $37.50. 


SEND FOR MEASURING CHART 


Roman Cassock, 564X $33.50 NOW AVAILABLE 
Roman Cassock, 548X 37.50 REGULAR JESUIT 
Roman Cassock, 504X 41.75 HABIT No. 548X 
Semi-Jesuit, 564X 35.95 TROPICAL WEAVE 
Semi-Jesuit, 548X 41.50 

Semi-Jesuit, 504K 45.95 $ 4] 15 


Cinctures not included. 


Black or Oxford Gray All Wool Suit $55.00 


ufacturer — SAVE the 
Middleman’s Profit 


We rent academic caps, gowns and 
hoods for graduations and special 
occasions. Write for rental prices 


PALM BEACH 
SUITS 
Springweave 
year-round 
suits made 
of dacron, 
mohair, worsted 


99.50 


Wash and 
wear suits 


39.95 


Aibs 

Surplices 
Cassock Vests 
Cinctures 
Collars 

Birettas 

Church Furniture 
Pews 


Altar Appointments 
Silver, Brass 


Black Gabardine Top Coats ................ 55.00 ROMAN #9002 and Gold 


WRITE DEPT. 63 


Choir Robes and 
Altar Boy Cassocks, 
Send for Catalog. 


€iNational gan on 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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tually a foregone conclusion that 
the head of the new church will 
be Father Germain Lence. 


Father Lence now heads the 
“Christian Radical Advance,” a 
pro-Castro organization apparently 
destined to form the nucleus of the 
national church. 


“Although the bishops haven’t 
come out against Father Lence’s 
group publicly, they have let it be 
known that they disapprove and 
don’t want Catholics to join,” 
Father Guerzuraga said. “Father 
Lence was suspended from his 
priestly duties earlier this year.” 


The Trinitarian added _ that 
Father Lence has established con- 
tact with the schismatic “Mexican 
Apostolic Catholic Church.” 


STERLING — 23s 


“The Cuban papers are playing 
up the national church idea and 
attacking the present Hierarchy of 
the Church in Cuba as ‘unpatri- 
otic,’” he added. 


Father Guerzuraga and four 
other Trinitarians were ex- 
pelled from Cuba in mid-June. 
They are presently staying at their 
community’s monastery in Pikes- 
ville, Maryland. 

Father Guezuraga is delegate 
provincial of the Trinitarians’ 
Spanish province. He and the other 
expelled priests are Spanish. He 
spoke of their experiences through 
an interpreter during an interview. 

“It is only a matter of time be- 
fore Castro sets up his own 
church,” he emphasized. ‘This is 
clearly his intention.” 


A tipoff to Castro’s plans is pro- 
Continued on page 788 


SILVER 


CHALICES 


Beautiful artistry and skilled workmanship give dis- 
tinction to each Chalice in Shreve’s extensive selection. 
Prices (including paten and case) range from $125. 


SHREVE’S *ymancsee# 


Established 1852 


Write for our 
Catalog 
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'€ DREPARING a defense of the 
. Church the other day for 
Our SUNDAY VISITOR, we con- 
sulted various reference works 
/and then focussed our discus- 
'sion on the Branch Theory. Our 
’ outline ran as follows: 


All men of good will must 
} concede that the Church found- 
» ed by the God-Man, Jesus, must 
) forever teach God’s_ truth 
/ unanimously and _ accurately. 
' Hence, the Branch Theory is 
¥ wrong because the Roman 
« Catholic Church holds that it 
} alone is the Church, while the 
| others teach that it is only a 
{ part of it. 
i In holding this position, the 
/ Roman Catholic Church is eith- 
‘ er right or wrong: it is eith- 
/ er in agreement or contradic- 
/ tion with Christ. In either 
/ event, the position knocks out 
| the Catholic Church as a possi- 
ble “branch.” 

But if this is what Roman 
Catholics believe, say the Orth- 
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odox and the Anglo-Catholics, 
then we Roman Catholics are 
not even a part of the true 
Church. We fell away from 
unity (allegedly) when the 
Patriarch of Constantinople re- 
pudiated the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff, and when Hen- 
ry VIII passed the Act of Su- 
premacy in 1534 (which is the 
approximate equivalent of say- 
ing that George III declared his 
independence of the Thirteen 
Colonies in 1776). 

However, most of the Branch 
enthusiasts do maintain this po- 
sition, despite the fact that in 
itself it both repudiates the 
Branch Theory and affirms the 
fact that both Orthodox and 
Anglican Churches now offer a 
revised version of what they 
once professed — for no one 
can deny that for centuries 
prior to the Great Schism the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pon- 
tiff was recognized in the East 
and, at the latest, from 597 to 
1534 in England. 
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Hence, both Orthodox and 
Anglo-Catholics used to be 
parts, or branches, of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. When 
they ‘“disaffiliated,”’ they cut 
themselves off from that his- 
toric Church of which they used 
to be branches, so that if they 
now say that the claim of the 
Roman Pontiff to be head of 
the Catholic Church is a mere 
pretense or a usurpation, they 
are contradicting that Church of 
which they were once members 
— and, as postulated, all must 
concede that the Church found- 
ed by the God-Man, Jesus, 
must forever teach God’s truth 
unanimously and _ accurately. 
The one who contradicts that 
Church is wrong. 


‘Hurt Feelings’ 


It is that simple in outline. 
Of course, we would have put 
the argument in grammar- 
school language and fleshed it 
out with examples — but just 
as we were about to set pencil 
to paper, the thought came to 
us: 


“If the Anglicans read this, 
they might get the idea that we 
think they are wrong, and that 
would hurt their feelings. It 
would impair the cause of re- 
union.” 


The article was never writ- 
ten. But would it really have 
hurt the cause of reunion? Can 
any man be admitted to the 
Church without first being 
purged of his errors? And how 
can any such purge be accom- 
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plished if we apologists must be 
shackled to such vapid expres- 
sions as, for instance, ‘In our 
opinion, Christ is present in the 
Eucharist.” — ‘“‘As we Catholics 
see it, there can be only one 
true Church.” 


Does not this sort of thing 
turn matters of fact into mat- 
ters of opinion and points of 
view? Does it not suggest that, 
of the several organizations 
competing for souls, all have at 
least a few valid credentials, 
excepting that we have more 
and somewhat better creden- 
tials than the rest? 


(The next logical step in such 
a series of concessions: ‘Christ 
is both God and man, after a 
fashion.” “There are three 
Persons in the Blessed Trinity, 
more or less.” — ‘“‘Mary is the 
mother of God, so to speak.’’) 


Fetid Origins 


The best argument, we have 
always found, was to ‘drive 
them back to their origins.” 
Show them just what sort of 
people their founders 


were | 


Every time we so much as hint | 


at it in OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, in | 
the case of Luther, at least, we | 


are swamped with letters from 
Lutheran pastors. 


the historical blackout on the 
subject — and they have pretty 
well succeeded, for our converts 
from Lutheranism are invaria- 


bly amazed when we read them | 


some of the more “lush” para- 
graphs from Luther’s writings. 
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Naturally, | 
they would like to perpetuate | 


| 


(John Osborne has just writ- 
wii ten a play, ‘Luther,’ which is 
wt the rage of Europe: Paris, Lon- 
e6don, the Edinburgh Festival, 
j%etce., but sophisticated and 
»§ knowledgeable as they profess 

to be, the critics are inevitably 
7 shocked at the volume of back- 
@ house language and imagery 
which Osborne thought neces- 
‘@sary faithfully to limn the 
“ft character of his subject.) 


But what surprises us, when 
sisuch of our pieces appear in 
.f OuR Sunpay VIsIToR, is the 
»§ number of letters, not from the 

j laity, but from priests, begging 
@us not to offend the Lutherans, 
“6 not to “denigrate” the image of 
“}a great historical figure, urging 
“gus to take a “positive” ap- 
“| proach to “the problem.” 


Unctious Condescension 


' The old pastors used to be 
8 vastly annoyed when, at public 
functions, they had to take a 
# seat in a row of Protestant par- 
/ sons. It was not bigotry or 
*narrow-mindedness on _ their 
J It was more a horror of 


| Church. It is our all. Our scul 
‘is ablaze with devotion to 
' Christ in the Eucharist. Our 
‘| piety is shot through with love 
|} for the mother of God. We 
“) have, most of us, made extrav- 
} agant personal sacrifices to the 
! virtue of obedience and the 
“| principle of Church unity. The 
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Roman Catholic Church—to use 
the sectarian sounding epithet 
rather contemptuously and 
pointedly applied to God’s 
Church by its competitors — is, 
in reality, Christ. 


And then, at such affairs, to 
be patronized by some parson 
who rather condescendingly 
ventilates his little knowledge 
of “Roman” beliefs with the 
unctious and sickening attitude 
implied: “But, of course, you 
are too intelligent to be like 
the rest of them. A man so 
well educated could not possib- 
ly swallow all this mishmash 
of pious hardware, jangling 
rosaries, the Mass, the Pope, 
statues on dashboards, and all 
the rest of it.” The understand- 
ing smile. The archly raised 
eyebrow. That is why the pas- 
tors used to—and probably still 
do—send their assistants out to 
represent them at Commence- 
ment and Memorial Day exer- 
cises. 


Many of us get the same 
feeling when we hear the word 
“dialogue.” “Debate” is a bet- 
ter word. It implies that both 
are holding to their convictions. 
But “dialogue” suggests a mu- 
tual compromise, negotiation, 
give and take, and that is dis- 
honest. In fact, Divine Law 
forbids participation in a dia- 
logue if there is the least dan- 
ger of perversion. 


A priest-friend of ours ar- 
rived back in this country after 
study in a European university 
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with the remarkable tale that 
he had asked a friar in the 
same class whether the Church 
was making many converts in 
the area. 


“Converts?” the friar ex- 
claimed. “Converts? Good 
heavens, man, we can’t go 


around proselytizing! We work- 
ed out a status quo with these 
people 300 years ago and we 
have held to it ever since. We 
have our religion and _ they 
have theirs. We don’t bother 
them and they don’t bother us.” 


Not very much apostolic fire 
in that gentleman, is there! But 
one must occasionally wonder if 
we are not drifting in the same 
direction over here in the Unit- 
ed States. We will get there 
very fast if ever we abandon 
our intellectual position, our 
solid foundation on_ historical 
fact and logical inference. 


Those who read Mr. Whalen’s 
exposition of Mormonism in our 
June and July issues have clear 
knowledge of the absurdities 
that constitute Mormon belief 
and the utterly indefensible 
character of its foundation and 
origins. It could not possibly 
have a rational apologetic, and 
yet Time says that their mis- 
sionaries are making headway 
in France: 


“Mme. Marceline Zannelli 
and her husband, a maitre d’- 
hotel, were both Roman Cath- 
olics when Missionaries Colton 
and Harris knocked on _ her 
door. ‘I told them to come back 
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and see my husband. They did 
and we discussed religious mat- 
ters for two months. Finally I 
was baptized in Marseille... 
I had never heard of the Mor- 
mons a year ago.’ 


“Missionaries Colton and 
Harris have attracted prospects . 
by organizing an English-lan- 
guage class and a softball team, © 
sometimes prepare the way for 
interviews by leaving folders in | 
mailboxes. In a first conversa- 
tion, they avoid Mormon doc- | 
trine; in the second, they are 
likely to put forward some — 
Mormon ideas and to end by | 
saying: ‘We know we can’t 
convince you, but we’d like to | 
ask you to make the effort to — 
ask God about the truth of | 
what we are saying.’” 


The Zannellis were obviously 
Catholics without a _ rational 
foundation to their Faith. 


It is our prayer that the sem- | 
inarians starting this year will 
not learn and be taught their 
apologetics and Church history 
just for their own private satis- 
faction; that they will not go 
on to ordination in the belief | 
that a softball team is the best 
way to attract converts, that no | 
good can come of tactfully) 
showing a non-Catholic pre-| 
cisely where and how he is off | 
in his facts. 


| 

The Church is Christ and we) 
are His ministers. Anyone fa-| 
miliar with the Gospels knows: 
that He was blunt in praise or/} 
blame, blending charity with} 
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jtruth. Stephen followed Him whom the truth is a scandal? 
i~up, using the same method— Aliter, can we accomplish our 
/@SS. Peter and Paul. And it Divine mandate of preaching 
éworked. Shall we quit it now, the truth by in any way trim- 
wiafter all these years, in a boot- ming or suppressing the truth? 
Hless effort to gain those to —R.G. 


5 


The Best Reporting Job 


I belong to a good profession, a profession begun by a few 
excellent reporters named Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Some great reporter in Genesis told the story of the creation 
of the world in 400 words, and there are only 297 words in the 
Ten Commandments. 


That is great reporting. The Gospels are still the best re- 
porting jobs ever done. The world would never have known 
much about Our Lord if it hadn’t been for those reporters. 


Today each Sunday we read the stories they wrote 1,900 
years ago and those stories will be read 10,000 years from now. 
Christ never left a written line. We only know Him through 
the eyes of the reporters of His time.—Quentin Reynolds, The 
Curtain Rises. 
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The Last Resort 


PAUL PUSATERI 


A cursory consideration of the 

position alloted to the four 
canons on the sanation of mar- 
riages at the end of the Code’s 
exposition on Matrimony, to- 
gether with the recognition of 
the brevity with which this in- 
volved matter is treated, may 
lead one to surmise that the 
subject is comparatively unim- 
portant and rarely employed in 
practice. But a more searching 
study of the text and its com- 
mentaries will exact the con- 
trary judgment. 


The duty of gaining a work- 
ing knowledge of the “when” 
and “how” to sanate a marriage 
was dramatically impressed on 
us when the Legion of Mary 
reported that a Catholic cou- 
ple, parents of six children, 
were preparing to celebrate 
their golden jubilee in an inval- 
id union. The story is told that 
while this man and woman were 
still in their teens, they ap- 
proached their pastor who 
refused to marry them af- 
ter learning that they were 
second cousins. Subsequent- 
ly, the couple entered in- 
to an invalid union before 
a Justice of the Peace. Through 
the ensuing years several 
priests had attempted to per- 
suade the embittered man to 


Father Pusateri is a priest of 
Joliet, Illinois. 
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revalidate ‘his marriage in the 
Church but with no apparent 
success. The woman, now at 
the threshold of her seventies 
and a cardiac, had been led to 
believe that she could not hope 
to receive the Sacraments while 
the man remained adamant. 
When a new attempt to win his 
good-will failed, the woman was 
instructed to petition the 
Church for a sanation of her 
marriage. The rescript grant- 
ing her this remarkable favor 
was received during Passion- 
tide, and on the morning of 
Holy Thursday she received the 
Body and Blood of her Saviour 
for the first time in the span of 
half a century. 


It will be enough if we ac- 
quaint ourselves with the broad 
sweep of the canonical legisla- 
tion on the subject of sanation. 
Our chancery officials can be 
counted on to aid us with the 
details. 


An etymological analysis of 
our terms will gain for us an 
initial insight into our subject 
matter. The expression ‘“‘sanatio 
in radice” includes the two Lat- 
in words, “sanatio” which 
mean a healing, and “radix” 
which is best translated in this 
instance by the words source 
or beginning. Our definition, 
then, is a healing in the source 
of a thing. When our definition 
is related to the Church’s juris- 
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diction in. matrimony, we are 


‘ referring to the authority of the 


' Church to heal a marriage at 


#@ its source or beginning. 


* It is in canon 1138, para- 
| graph 1, of the Code of Canon 
_Law that we find the juridical 


16 definition of a “sanatio in rad- 
=) ice:”’ The healing of a marriage 


i ‘in radice’ is its validation, in- 


9 volving besides the dispensa- 


j tion or cessation of the impedi- 


* ment, a dispensation from the 
% law requiring renewal of con- 
1% sent, and retroaction by fiction 
® of law, as regards canonical ef- 
% fects, to the past.” } 


The essential notes of the 
_Code’s definition will be more 
_ sharply defined for us if we re- 
turn to our elderly couple and 
trace the’ several 
granted by the Church in the 
sanation of their marriage. In 
this instance the marriage was 
invalid on two counts: the 
presence of the diriment im- 
pediment of consanguinity, and 
the omission of the mandatory 
canonical form for Catholics. 
The initial concession granted 
in the validation of this mar- 
riage was the dispensation from 
the impediment, i.e., the rela- 
tionship of second cousins, that 
caused the marriage to be in- 
valid. The second extraordin- 
ary concession was the dis- 


1. Canon 1138, #1 “quote”; Bous- 
caren and Ellis, Canon Law — 
A Text and Commentary, 2nd 
ed., Milwaukee: Bruce 1953, p. 
636 
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pensation from the law re- 
quiring the renewal of con- 
sent by both the man 
and woman “coram_ eccles- 
ia,” i.e., before a priest and two 
witnesses. Once these two deb- 
its were cancelled, the third 
and paramount concession fol- 
lowed, which was the “ipso fac- 
to” revalidation of their previ- 
ously invalid ,union. Lastly, 
there was the retroaction to the 
past, by means of a fiction of 
law, of the canonical effects 
of their marriage. 


This last effect is concerned 
with the legitimation of all chil- 
dren born during the period of 
the invalid union. We shall not 
delay here because the mere 
mention of this effect is suffi- 
cient for our purposes. We may 
add, though, that legitimation 
would be of great practical im- 
portance in the matter of future 
ordination to the priesthood on 
the part of one or more of the 
children, or admission into reli- 
gious life in those communities 
which, from private constitu- 
tions, have illegitimacy as an 
impediment to entrance. 

We would do well to consider 
here the one other method that 
the Code provides for the re- 
validation of marriages. By pin- 
pointing the several differences 
in the two procedures we shall 
better emphasize the unique- 
ness of the “sanatio in radice.” 

Most of us are familiar with 
the simpler method of revali- 
dation. It is by far the more 
common procedure and, when- 
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ever feasible, it must be pre- 
ferred to the extraordinary 
action of sanation. Let us con- 
sider a boy and girl in their 
late teens who panic over a 
pregnancy and rush into a civil 
marriage ceremony. Some days 
later, usually at the urging of 
their parents, the pitiable cou- 
ple will approach their pastor to 
have their marriage “blessed.” 
If, after prudent inquiry, the 
priest judges that their mar- 
riage will perdure, he will have 
the parties renew their consent 
before himself and two witnes- 
ses. If an impediment exists, 
e.g., disparity of cult, a dispen- 
sation is to be sought before 
consent is renewed. 

The procedure in rectifying 
the marriage of our elderly 
couple, however, was altogether 
different. In their marriage the 
Church dispensed with both the 
diriment impediment of con- 
sanguinity and the renewal of 
their consent “coram ecclesia.” 
The Church chose to concede 
this remarkable favor in that 
instance because there was suf- 
ficient reason. 


The proportionately grave 
reason, which is a “sine qua 
non” in revalidation by sana- 
tion, is ordinarily present when 
one of the parties refuses to 
renew consent. It is also present 
when the renewal of consent 
would cause severe hardship to 
the parties or promote scandal. 

This second possibility would 
be verified in the following 
case: Father John, the proper 
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pastor, is due to officiate at the 
wedding of Patricia and George. 
The day before the wedding, he 
is called to the bedside of his 
stricken mother in a neighbor- 
ing state. In his hurried depar- 
ture, he instructs the house- 
keeper to have the superior of 
a nearby religious house send 
a priest for the morrow’s wed- 
ding. Unbeknown to the parties, 
the priest who performs the 
ceremony lacks the authoriza- 
tion to assist validly. Upon his 
return, Father John consults the 
marriage register to see if the 
entry was made correctly by 
the visiting priest. It now oc- 
curs to him that the priest lack- 
ed the specific delegation re- 
quired to assist validly at the 
marriage. 


The pastor would be acting 
prudently if he would choose to 
seek a sanation of the marriage 
while keeping the fact of its 
invalidity a secret. Supposing 
that the couple are “happily 
married,’ such enlightenment 
could be cruel. Furthermore, a 
manifestation of the negligence 
of the priests involved would 
cause wonderment, indeed, and 
even indignation on the part of 
the couple and their families. 

In presenting this example 
we also intend to illustrate that 
even when the parties exchange 
true consent, it may yet be juri- 
dically ineffective. This will be 
readily understood when we 
recognize that genuine mari- 
tal consent is had whenever | 
the man and woman, by : 
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,8 an act of their will, mutually 
— consent to give and receive, in 
'a permanent and _ exclusive 
| union, the rights to those acts 
_which are suitable for the gen- 
' eration of children. We may 
| presume in our example that 
Patricia and George intended to 
} exchange such true consent. At 
the same time, we must recog- 
nize that even though their in- 
tention was sufficient to con- 
| stitute genuine marital consent, 
this consent was, nevertheless, 
juridically ineffective because 
| the priest who performed the 
_@ ceremony lacked the proper 
jurisdiction. 
, Perhaps the more practical 
.v¥ way to treat our subject matter 
' further is to underscore the 
several high points in the facul- 
ties granted by the Sacred Con- 
gregations to Ordinaries for the 
sanation of marriages. 

These faculties are most 
emphatic in asserting that the 
validity of the sanation hinges 
totally on the previous ex- 

| change of true consent by both 
parties, and the continued exist- 
ence of that true consent at the 
time the sanation is granted. If 
true consent was once given but 
was later withdrawn, no valida- 
tion is possible. In other words, 
a sanation would be totally in- 
effective if the parties exchang- 
ed a genuine consent and later 
revoked it, or if their consent 
was vitiated from the beginning 
by a substantial defect, e.g., an 
explicit agreement to exclude 
children. On the other hand, if 
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during the course of the invaid 
union the defective intention 
is corrected, and a true mar- 
ital consent is exchanged, a 
sanation of the marriage 
could, then be _ obtained. 
In such an instance the effects 
of the sanation would be retro- 
active only to that moment 
when the true consent was sup- 
plied. 

For example: Walter and 
Barbara have entered into a 
marriage before a Catholic 
priest. Some weeks prior to the 
marriage, Barbara had confided 
to her college confidants that 
she did not intend to have 
children so that she could pur- 
sue her career in summer stock. 
Such an intention would vitiate 
her consent from the outset 
even though to all appearances 
her marriage is valid. Although 
compelling reasons may arise at 
some later date to petition for 
a sanation of the marriage, such 
remedial action would be total- 
ly ineffective, unless Barbara 
in the meanwhile had corrected 
her evil intention. 2 


2. Since the invalidity of the 
above-mentioned marriage is 
capable of being proved in the 
external forum, the renewal of 
consent according to the canoni- 
cal form is prescribed once the 
defective intention has been 
withdrawn (Canon .1136, #3). 
But the Code does provide for 
the sanation of such a mar- 
riage when _ proportionately 
grave reasons exist for dis- 
pensing with the external and 
public renewal of consent 
(Canon 1140, #2). 
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Even when true marital con- 
sent has been exchanged in an 
invalid marriage, the priest 
should be most. circumspect 
about seeking its sanation if 
there are solid doubts about the 
stability of the union. The pru- 
dent priest will ask himself in 
such a case if the spiritual good 
of the parties will not be better 
served by a permanent separa- 
tion. 


This writer has knowledge of 
an instance in which the mis- 
directed zeal of a well-meaning 
pastor effected the sanation of 
a marriage which had been 
marked by a pattern of quarrels 
and temporary break-ups. The 
husband had endured the un- 
happy union for some years 
solely because of the financial 
commitments of a _ business 
which he held in joint partner- 
ship with his wife. Once he was 
able to meet his obligations, he 
separated from his wife and 
sought a divorce. Within the 
previous year, the woman’s pas- 
tor had obtained a sanation of 
the marriage in order to enable 
her to return to the Sacraments. 
This same woman, now desir- 
ing to marry again, has peti- 
tioned her diocesan matrimonial 
Tribunal for a declaration of 
nullity on the grounds that her 
husband no longer intended a 
permanent union at the time the 
sanation was granted. Apart 
from his death, her only “hope” 
for a second marriage now lies 
in a favorable decision on the 
part of the ecclesiastical judges. 
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A most engaging question on 
the subject of sanation, which — 
was disputed for decades, was 
only answered by the Holy See — 
in recent years. It was debated 
whether a marriage entered 
into with an impediment of the 
natural or divine law, e.g., 
“ligamen,” could be sanated by 
the Church once the impedi- 
ment ceased. 


Donald, civily divorced from 
his wife, married Bernice. .Hav- 
ing recently learned that his 
first wife had died, he seeks 
a sanation of his marriage to 
Bernice who has refused to 
renew her consent before a 
priest. 


A Moot Point 


Several reputable canonists 
held that a sanation in such 
circumstances is beyond the 
power of the Church, for “liga- 
men” is an impediment of the 
divine law. There is no problem 
in the matter of impediments 
established by merely ecclesias- 
tical law, for the same power 
that enables a legislator to enact 
laws enables him to dispense 
from them. 

In support of their position 
these authors pointed to canon 
1139, paragraph 2, of the Code 
of Canon Law which stated: 
“But a marriage which was con- 
tracted with an impediment of 
the natural or divine law, even | 


though the impediment has | 
since ceased to exist, is not | 
healed “in radice”’ by the | 


Church, even from the time | 
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when the impediment ceased.” 
'3 They argued, therefore, that 
ithe only course open to Donald 
‘is to continue his attempts to 
}induce Bernice to renew her 
+ consent in a Catholic ceremony. 
| Other able canonists, with 
“@ precision study of each word 
“Tof the debated canon, asserted 
“that the text merely stated that, 
. Ecclesia non sanat in radice 
ye or and not “sanare non po- 
14 test. ” 4 Still, the fact that the 
@ Holy See had not chosen to 
“& sanate these marriages encour- 
08 aged some to suppose that the 
1 Church itself did not judge that 
‘it possessed this power. 

' Without ever giving a formal 
£ reply to this query of canonists, 
‘the Holy See has, nevertheless, 
‘§ halted further discussion of this 
4 issue, for, during the last years 
of the pontificate of Pius XII, 
the faculty was granted to 
‘8 sanate a marriage after the im- 
() pediment of “ligamen” had 
‘8 ceased to exist. 5 Pope John 


tice of sanation by way of 
> exception to canon 1139, para- 
( graph 2. & 


| 3. Canon 1139, #2: “quote ”; Bous- 

} caren and Ellis, loc. cit. p. 638 

i 4. Canon 1139, #2: Matrimonium 
vero contractum cum impedi- 
mento juris naturalis vel divini, 
etiamsi postea impedimentum 
cessaverit, Ecclesia non sanat 
in radice,’ ne a momento quidem 
cessationis impedimenti. 

5. Roman Replies, “The Jurist,” 
Vol. XX, No. 1, January 1960, 
p. 79 

6. Ibid., p. 78 
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The parish priest will espec- 
ially appreciate the worth of the 
“sanatio” when one of the part- 
ners is a non-Catholic, and the 
marriage has been entered into 
before a civil official or a non- 
Catholic minister. In all such 
cases an attempt must first be 
made to persuade the non-Cath- 
olic party to give all the prom- 
ises which are required when- 
ever the impediment of mixed 
religion or disparity of cult 
exists. One would be excused 
from making this effort only 
when there is no reasonable 
hope of persuading the non- 
Catholic partner, and whenever 
the Catholic party prudently 
fears that a greater evil will 
result from such pressures. 


Greater Evils 

That such a danger is some- 
times present will be readily ad- 
mitted by priests who have at- 
tempted to coax a reluctant non- 
Catholic to revalidate his or 
her marriage in the Church. 
This writer is familiar with an 
instance in which the pressure 
brought to bear on the non- 
Catholic moved him to forbid 
his wife to have any further 
contact with the Church, when 
previously he had permitted 
her to attend Mass and _ his 
children to be baptized and 
educated in Catholic schools. 
Most certainly, priests are able 
to appreciate the repugnance 
which a non-Catholic of Chris- 
tian sensibilities may experience 
if he is advised by an outsider 
that he is living with his spouse 
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in a sinful union. It would rare- 
ly happen, indeed, that such a 
man would abandon his wife 
and children if he learns that 
she holds such a view, but a 
real danger could exist in a 
particular case. 

Much more common are those 
instances in which no _ such 
dangers are present, but in 
which the non-Catholic party 
simply refuses to renew con- 
sent because of his indifference 
to the Catholic religion. And it 
will also happen occasionally 
that the non-Catholic party will 
be quite willing to renew his 
consent before a priest, but will 
at the same time absolutely re- 
fuse to give the promises. 

When any one of these or 
other similar circumstances are 
present, the priest would do 
well to make inquiries at the 
chancery office concerning the 
possibilities of a sanation. But 
whenever there is a reasonable 
hope that the non-Catholic 
could be induced to make the 
usual promises, these are to be 
obtained in writing and the 
renewal of consent is to be made 
“coram ecclesia.” 

If the promises are not given, 
moral certitude must still be 
gained in some way which 
would assure that the Faith of 
the Catholic party will be safe- 
guarded, as well as the baptism 
and Catholic education of all 
future children. This minimum 
is demanded by reason of the 
divine law’s prohibition in dan- 
ger of religious perversion. Such 
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had if the parties previously 
agreed, whether publicly or 
privately, to raise the children 
as non-Catholics unless they 
later retract. But even when 
there is sincere repentance on 
the part of the Catholic partner, 
the fact of this agreement must 
always be made known to the 
Ordinary. 


Concerning the Children 

It is noteworthy that moral 
certitude in this matter is de- 
manded only for those children 
who will be born of the union 
after its sanation. But how is 
moral certitude to be gained for 
the Catholic upbringing of fu- 
ture children if the non-Catho- 
lic refuses to give the promises 
either in writing or orally? It 
will be gained if the non-Catho- 
lic party has permitted children 
already born of the union to be 
baptized and raised in the Cath- 
olic Faith. Most authors are also 
of the opinion that this condi- 
tion is fulfilled when the wom- 
an is beyond the age of child- 
bearing, or when further chil- 
dren are impossible because of 
previous surgery. 

If the Church chooses to tem- 
per its laws requiring the signed 
promises in an individual case, 
it is not dispensing from the di- 
vine law. These written promis- 
es are mandatory solely because 
of ecclesiastical legislation, but 
the Church ordinarily insists on 
these guarantees to emphasize 
the divine law’s prohibition in 
danger of religious perversion. 
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It may, therefore, justifiably 
temper its laws if it judges in 
a specific instance that there is 
no real danger to the Faith of 
the Catholic party or the chil- 
dren. 

Although the Church could 
grant a sanation unbeknown to 
both parties, the present prac- 
tice in a mixed marriage is to 
have the Catholic party, and 
not the interested priest, act as 
the petitioner. Further, the 
Catholic party must promise to 
assure, insofar as he is able, the 
baptism and Catholic education 
of all children to be born of 
the union after its sanation. It 
is important to note that when 
the obligation of the Catholic 
party is being considered, it 
does not suffice to have reason- 
able certainty that he will do 
his best, but he must make an 
explicit promise to raise all 
children as Catholics. This 
promise, which usually is to be 
made in writing, extends also to 
the conversion of the children 
born previous to the sanation of 
the marriage, but only when the 
home situation permits it. The 
obligation to effect the conver- 
sion of the non-Catholic spouse 
must also be considered. Com- 
mentators explain that the most 
effective means to this end are 
prayer, example, and frequen- 
tation of the Sacraments. 

Much could still be written on 
our subject matter; and yet 
enough has been told to indi- 
cate to the parish priest that 
some of his “hopeless” mar- 
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riages can be healed by this 
extraordinary remedy. What 
the local Ordinary cannot 
sanate by reason of his Quin- 
quennial Faculties, the Holy See 
often can and will. Since the 
Ordinary will be almost wholly 
dependent on the information 
presented to him, the interested 
priest should be ready to supply 
the pertinent facts when he in- 
troduces a petition for a sana- 
tion. His paramount considera- 
tion will be the reasons or rea- 
son that he will propose to the 
Fathers working in the diocesan 
Tribunal which would indicate 
that the ordinary means of 
revalidation ‘“coram ecclesia” 
are not feasible in this particu- 
lar instance. 
Reasonable Certainty 

He will base this judgment 
on his evaluation of the sin- 
cerity of the parties and the 
truth of their assertions. He 
must further indicate whether 
or not he has reasonable cer- 
tainty that the original consent 
of the parties endures. The per- 
severance of consent can rea- 
sonably be presumed when 
there are no contrary statements 
on the part of the couple and if 
the other signs of marital dis- 
cord are absent. Each and every 
impediment which existed at the 
outset of the invalid union must 
also be indicated in the petition: 
e.g., consanguinity, “ligamen,” 
disparity of cult, etc. To gain 
this exact knowledge, the priest 
will often have to make dis- 
creet inquiries. Once a favor- 
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able answer to a request for a 
sanation has been received, this 
happy fact should be recorded 
in the proper entries of the 
baptismal and matrimonial reg- 
isters. 

Day to day contact with 
people soon convinces even the 
most optimistic priest that if 
God’s grace is to be efficacious, 


some souls will need his more 
frequent prayers and greater 
efforts. What a glad triumph for — 
Satan if we priests should lose © 
the “hard ones” by default. And 
what eternal good for souls and 
self if we employ, when able, 
these means which the Church 
has provided for the apostolate 
of saving the lost. 
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Politics in Latin America 

Theoretically, all countries have adopted the republican 
system of government. In most of the South American coun- 
tries two factions have ruled the people: conservatives and 
liberals, very much opposed on religious issues though quite 
alike in economic, social and political principles. Most of the 
time authoritarian regimes successively led these countries, 
with executive power changing hands among a few with no 
real benefit for the masses. Historical, social and economic 
factors have produced several dictatorships of the “caudillo,” 
military or one-party type; however, a more mature trend 
toward steady democracy is taking place in many countries, 
especially in those economically more advanced, promoted by 
younger dissidents of the traditional parties. 

Since 1956 Latin Americans have cast some 42 million votes 
in presidential elections, mostly for conservative groups, though 
leftist coalitions ruled at one or another in Brazil, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela, and today 
in Cuba. Of the 30 changes of regimes in 19 nations since 1950, 
only 12 were due to normal elections: 18 came about through 
violence — six revolutions, eight coups d’etat by the military, 
three assassinations of presidents, and one suicide. At this writ- 
in, several governments — Argentina, Bolivia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Paraguay — are in serious 
political trouble. 

Exploiting this turbulence, Communists have enlisted some 
300,000 militants, draw now about one million votes, and spend 
millions of dollars in agents, party-buying, propaganda, scholar- 
ships, and exchange of youths. Banned in 11 nations, their 
best means of penetration are popular fronts, their best feed, 
social injustice. — Jaime Fonseca. 
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Church Music 


Sixty Years Ago 


if When the tail 
‘i wagged the dog 


P. E. ARENSBERG 


When the long-breathed singer bursts into a squall; 
In notes with many a winding shout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running... 


te above poem is a some- 
what fanciful but rather ac- 
' curate description of the kind 
of music we heard in some of 
our Catholic churches some 50 
or 60 years ago. I know, be- 
= cause I was a member of our 
_ parish church choir from 1895 
to 1905. The choir was made up 
of one soprano (a very loud 
one), two altos (no longer in 
their teens), two tenors (one 
with a decided nasal tone), one 
basso-profundo who was also 
the director. Our organist was 
a cultured but a trifle jazz-in- 
clined colored gentleman. (No 
segregation in those days.) 


The Saturday local news- 
paper headlined the program 
for the Sunday High Mass. 
Here’s a sample: “Next Sun- 
day the choir of St. B’s Catho- 
lic church will render (?) the 
following program at the 10 
o’clock Mass: Mass in F by 
Rosewig. ‘Gratias’ — alto solo 


Now retired, the author is liv- 


ing at Oglesby, Illinois. 
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by Miss A; ‘Qui tollis’-—soprano 
solo by Miss G.; ‘Et Incarnatus’ 
— bass solo by Mr. K.; ‘Et 
Iterum’—duet for soprano and 
alto; Offertory —  Gounod’s 
famous ‘Ave Maria,’ sung by 
Miss G.; ‘Agnus Dei’ — tenor 
solo by Mr. A.; Recessional — 
organ solo by Mr. D.” 


Our choir’s repertoire also 
included Masses by Mozart, 
(the infamous 12th), Haydn, 
Weber, Rossini, Millard, Con- 
cone, Farmer, LaHache, and 
others of that ilk. We have here 
the names of some of the 
world’s greatest composers and 
some not so great. It seems to 
me that all of them must have 
had a rather unhallowed and 
warped idea of the Catholic 
Mass. Some of the melodies of 
these Masses were _ perfect 
waltzes, polkas, and schottis- 
ches. The singing of such opera- 
tic and terpsichorean music dur- 
ing the Mass gave the people 
the idea that the Mass was 
some kind of a holy show put 
on by the men and women in 
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the choir loft. They came to 
Mass, not to take part in a 
sacred and solemn act of wor- 
ship, but rather to be enter- 
tained. 

The poor celebrant — really 
the leading actor in this sublime 
drama — was almost torgotten; 
but his patience was cruelly 
jeopardized throughout the en- 
tire Mass. He had a long wait 
whilst the choir waded through 
those interminable ‘“Kyries.” 
During the long drawn out 
“Glorias’ and ‘“Credos” he 
could have recited the entire 
Psalter. The “Ave Marias” at 
the Offertory delayed the Pre- 
face; the “Sanctus” delayed the 
Consecration; the “Benedictus” 
delayed the “Pater Noster,” etc. 
The priests of those times were 
men religiously schooled in pa- 
tience and long-suffering. God 
bless them! 

Here let me humbly confess 
that the members of the choir— 
at least of our choir — were, 
at times, guilty of flagrant vio- 
lations of what might be called 
ecclesiastical decorum. To wit: 
while the primadonnas were 
giving out sweet strains of 
heavenly melody, the tenors 
and the Director were wont to 
retire to the bell tower for a bit 
of gentlemanly fumigation. 
(The tower was air-tight and 
sound-proof; the only escape 
for sound and smoke was 
through the bell rope aperture.) 
At times, even the dear ladies 
retired to the tower for a bit 
of rouging, while the men per- 
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formed. During the sermon, the 
entire assembly tiptoed into the 
tower for a 20 minute gabble. 
(Pardon the pun: our cultured 
colored organist added culture 
and color to these gabblings.) 
Good old pious and reliable 
“Joe,” who pumped the old 
church organ, tapped on the 
tower door when it was time to 
resume activities in the choir 
loft. 
No Malice Intended 


I can assure you that no mal- 
ice or desrespect was intended 
by these unseemly breaches 
of church etiquette; they re- 
sulted from a lack of proper in- 
struction concerning the real 
nature and true meaning of the 
Adorable Sacrifice. And please 
don’t blame the poor pastors of 
those times; they were too busy 
organizing parishes and financ- 
ing the building of churches and 
schools. They had very little 
time to devote to the singing at 
High Mass. Most of them were 
glad to have any kind of sing- 
ing on Sundays. The nuns, in 
our schools, were not trained to 
teach the children music. They 
were happy to teach polyglot 
classes the English prayers, the 
Commandments, and the Sacra- 
ments. In many parishes there 
was a “children’s” Mass on 
Sundays. The children were told 
to “keep quiet” during Mass. 

I believe it was in the early 
nineties that a new school of 
church music came to the fore 
in Germany, headed by such 
men as F. X. Witt, Haller, 
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t@Thielen, Ett and others. Their 
' 6 Masses 
‘@ provement on the kind in use 
in many churches at that time. 
tSome recognized their worth 


were a decided im- 


jand used them in their ser- 


'@) vices; 
i‘@econtinue in 
2% operatic rut. 


others preferred to 
the same old 
Even some time 


after the promulgation of the 


‘i famous Motu Proprio of Pius 


/X, I chanced to meet up with 
frather novel and, 
‘$nerve-racking perversions of 
; ? proper church music. 


at times, 


Shortly after my Ordination 


+ I said Mass in a little country 
@ church. At the Offertory the 
q choir 


“surprised” me with a 


‘€ loud trumpet solo! The soloist 
| informed me, after Mass, that 


i the name of his selection was 
© “The Bill-Board March.” 


I said Mass in a women’s 


% prison on a Palm Sunday. Here, 


choir greeted me _ with 
Adam/’s ‘‘The Holy City,” at the 
Offertory. In one church, not 


/ sO Many years ago, the choir 


sang the “Tantum Ergo” to the 
tune of “The Last Rose of Sum- 


' mer.” This was at a Confirma- 


tion service. The good bishop 
called a peremptory halt be- 
fore the choir finished the first 
stanza and told the priests to 
take over. 


Funerals and Weddings 
The singing at funerals and 
weddings, in days of yore (and 
even today), was (and is) miles 


away from regulations. Instead 
of the proper Offertory we 
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often heard the “Pie Jesu, 
Domine.” In _ place of the 
“Paradisum” we were soothed 
by the lovely; ‘“O Paradise, O 
Paradise.” 


At one Funeral Mass — a 
Solemn High Mass — I heard 
a local Caruso thrill the congre- 
gation with an _ ear-splitting 
rendition of ‘Rock of Ages.” 
One dear damsel reported me 
to the bishop because I refused 
to allow her mezzo-soprano 
auntie sing “O Promise Me” at 
her nuptials. An irate mother 
of a bride-to-be gave me this 
rapid fire tirade over the phone: 
“Father, my daughter tells me 
that you forbid the playing of 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March at 
her wedding. Now, listen to me, 
dear Father, if you forbid the 
playing of this fine march at 
my daughter’s wedding, we 
are going to quit your parish 
and join one where the priests 
are not such old_ cranks,” 
“Bang,” went the receiver! 


So. many June brides still 
want to “Bring Flowers of the 
Fairest” to the ‘Queen of the 
May” when they place the bou- 
quet on Mary’s altar. “De gusti- 
bus.” 


The anomalies referred to in . 


this article are now very rare. 
There is a definite trend to 
betterment in our church music. 
Perfection will not come “in 
the next hundred days, nor in 
the next thousand’’; but a start 
has been made. “Prospere, pro- 
cede et regna.” 
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Minor Seminary Misery 


JAMES P. McKAY, C.PP.S. 


SEER ee Red and bleary 

eyes; corners of the mouth 
turned down; a listless manner 
of speaking; eyes searching for 
something in the ‘beyond’; a 
lack of appetite at table; a 
trance—like look in the class— 
room; a forced laugh occasional— 
ly; a moaning and groaning 
heard to come forth from time 
to time while attempting to 
sleep; a slow and dragging step 
in the walk; a brightness ap-— 
pearing in the eyes from time 
to time when given any small 
attention; and a constant refrain 
in the head: “I wanta go home.” 


Without much further consid- 
eration, one needs little training 
to recognize these symptoms as 
indicative of one of the worst 
diseases that attacks young boys 
in a seminary. It is a disease of 
the heart which cannot be cured 
by pills or shots. It can be cured. 
But the “Doctor” must work 
through the head and the heart. 


Few boys ever come to a sem- 
inary without suffering from 
homesickness. The disease starts 
to take hold even before the boy 
leaves home and the full reali- 
zation of having “left home” 
takes hold on the boy when he 
sees the family car (‘Without 


Father McKay is on the faculty 
at Brunnerdale Seminary in Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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A cure for homesickness 


ME”) drive out the driveway 
for HOME. 


Some few boys, because of 
experience or natural personal— 
ity, easily fall into line “away 
from home.” The vast majority 
of boys, however, suffer from 
the disease that eats at them 
night and day, at study and 
prayer, at work or at play. 
Thoughts of a loving mom, a 
real dad, a couple little or larger 
brothers who seem to be so 
much more precious now that 
they have been lost, and the pets 
(dogs, cats, parakeets — and 
even turtles or guinea pigs) be— 
come the main characters in the 
grand picture presented to the 
boy’s heart’s eye each waking, 
and often each sleeping, hour of 
the day. 

What then do we, who work 
in seminaries, have on our 
hands? We do not have just a 
new boy but a new boy who is 
coping with a new sickness that 
seems to have but one cure — 
namely, “Better let me go home, 
Father.” Of course, many do not | 
present their solution to this | 
problem in these exact words: 
“I wanta go home because I am | 
homesick.” 

Many of the boys will start off 
with a: ‘Well, Father, I have 
been thinking it over, and pray— 
ing hard, and I do not think that 
God wants me to be a priest | 
any more.” With similar expres— ' 
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sions of certainty about “no vo- 
cation,” the boys will plague the 
room of the person who is to 
handle such problems. The boys 
will call on a hundred different 
ways of saying “I wanta go 
home.” They will use such 
things as: 

@ “I have been here for a long 
time now (maybe for two 
weeks even!) and find out 
that this life is not for me.” 


@‘“I can’t make the studies!” 
(The boy may have seen his 
first ““C” or “D” or “F” in his 
life. But who can study with 
homesickness taking up his 
time?) 

@‘I promised the folks that I 
would give it a try ...I did 

. . Now, Father, may I go 
home?” 

@“The priesthood (which he 
knows no more about than he 
did when he came) does not 
appeal to me anymore.” 

@‘I just wanta go home, Fa- 
ther; I hate it here! I know I 
am acting like a baby ... but 
I don’t care ...I just wanta 
go home.” (This, from the 
more honest or realistic boy!) 
In the face of many arguments 

backed up by a huge flood of 

tears, would you give permission 
for a boy to leave the seminary? 

Would you be so bold as to say 

that the boy has no vocation? 

The quickest and least painful 

solution to the problem would 

be to let the boy go home. How- 
ever, all have to be big enough 
to give of ourselves and our time 
and our understanding in order 
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to make the boy hear the possi— 
ble call of God that seemed to be 
in the wind not too long ago. We 
must try to make the boy place 
his footsteps in the path marked 
out by Christ for those who 
would follow Him even though 
the boy would gladly retrace his 
own steps toward the warmth 
and love of home. 


What To Do? 


There have been, and un- 
doubtedly always will be, cases 
that are abnormal and difficult 
to handle. There seem to be 
some boys, because of instability 
of character, environment, etc., 
who can be helped only by go- 
ing home; but this is indeed an 
Avis Rara. The vast majority of 
boys can and must be helped. 
But how? 


We all know that we cannot 
be harsh, we cannot laugh off 
the tears, we cannot dismiss the 
boy too swiftly. We have a real 
job on our hands. A mother can 
dismiss a small bruise with a 
slight kiss and the magic words: 
“All better now.” But a mother 
has to work long and weary 
hours with a truly sick child. 
Similarly, we cannot pat the 
homesick boy on the head and 
say: “You'll be all right, kid... 
Just keep your chin up... ev- 
erything will be all right!” That 
would be as effective as a mo- 
ther’s kiss and the recitation of 
the magic words when her boy 
has a broken leg. We have to do 
more. 

With each boy, you have to 
take the sickness in stages, 
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checking the temperature from 
time to time and making recom— 
mendations. YOU cannot cure 
the sickness but you can help 
HIM cure it. 


There are the regular rounds 
of arguments that seem to be 
standard answers to the prob— 
lem. These are based on the na- 
tural and the supernatural ex— 
planation of things. You may 
consider the place Divine Provi- 
dence plays in a vocation, the 
matter of a vocation from the 
viewpoint of sacrifice, the na- 
turalness of homesickness. You 
take the different arguments 
presented by the boy who wants 
to return home and lead the 
boy down the paths of reason 
that lead him to draw the con- 
clusion that it would indeed be 
a strange thing for him to leave 
for home so soon after he left 
home. Let the boy give all of his 
reasons and lead him to the con-— 
clusion that will dry the tears of 
the eyes and the heart. You 
cannot dry these tears from the 
outside; they have to be dried 
from the inside. 


Time is one of the essential 
items that you must work for in 
the case of the homesick boy. If 
you can have the boy admit that 
he is homesick, then you can 
impress upon him the notion 
that now is not the time to de- 
cide his vocation. He will readi- 
ly admit that it would be rather 
stupid for a mountain climber to 
try to climb the highest moun- 
tains if he had a broken leg. 
This would make no sense to the 
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boy. He will readily say that the 
climber should wait until his 
leg is healed before he tries to 
climb the mountains. If he has ~ 
admitted that he is homesick he 
will then readily admit that it 
would be just as stupid for him 
to try to decide his vocation 
when he too is not himself. He 
will then offer the suggestion 
that he betfer wait around a bit 
until he can shake his sickness 
before he starts to climb the hill 
of decision. He does not want to 
make a mistake. He will then, 
with a little help, go out and 
try to shake the disease. And he 
will because he has the will to 
shake it. 


Concentration 


What if you have trouble 
gaining time? It is a common 
treatment to see to it that the 
boy keeps busy while you are 
trying to gain time. In studies, 
you have to impress upon him 
the idea that he must concen— 
trate on the studies. He must 
concentrate on his play while at 
play, on his work while at work, 
on his prayer while at prayer. 
He must learn to become one of 
the many, laughing with them | 
when they laugh and crying | 
when they cry, playing when | 
they play, and so on. 

However, you cannot just 
say: “Now do all these things 
and you will be cured.” Try giv— | 
ing him something to do. If the 
boy has an interest in painting 


and has no paints... get him | 
some. If he likes to build | 
models . . . give him one or two | 
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to build. If he spends too much 
time by himself... put a “tail” 
of older boys on him for a while 
so that he will soon find himself 
taking part in hikes, in sports, 
in cards, and in other games. 
Most of the boys will paint 
themselves out of homesickness, 
will forget home in the building 
of a plane or a ship, will find 
friends just as valuable and 
friendly as those at home, will 
find that there are boys willing 
to show them “how to play this 
or that sport or game” that they 
never played before.: You have 
to search, by talking to the boy, 
for his interests and make him 
renew them. He will then forget 
about home and start to see the 
seminary as his home. 


“How can I get rid of thoughts 
of home?” You have to show 
him the way. The boy himself is 
too new with the disease to help 
himself. Your being able to tell 
him the times when he gets 
homesick the most often helps. 
He then sees you as one who 
understands his problem. Tell— 
ing him that you realize that 
thoughts of Mom and Dad, etc. 
bother him in the morning at 
Mass, during study periods, es— 
pecially in silence periods, in 
the gloomy dorm at night, helps 
your cause of gaining his confi— 
dence. This is most necessary 
for your success in the handling 
of the sick boy. Showing him 
that the thoughts of home are 
“bad thoughts” for him at the 
present time, you enable him 
to understand that he has to 
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employ all the means that he 
has learned in grade school to 
rid himself of “bad thoughts.” 
This notion he can understand. 
Of course, you have to check 
that he does know some means 


of ridding himself of such 
thoughts. 

Special Cases 
However, there are some 


cases that will demand a lot 
more time than you can gain 
by talking. Then one must use 
a few tricks that may help you 
gain time. 

Sure, let the boy write a long 
letter to his parents telling them 
of his problem and his great 
desire to return home. But do 
you have to mail the letter im— 
mediately? A lot of boys have 
come up, after getting settled 
a bit, and said: ‘Father, I wish 
now that I hadn’t sent that let- 
ter home.” You should see the 
happiness register on their faces 
when you throw the letter on 
your desk and say: “Well, I 
didn’t think you wanted to send 
that letter .. . so I never sent 
its? 

However, there are always 
some boys who keep pestering 
you with: “Father, did you send 
my letter out yet? Did I get an 
answer from home yet?” You 
cannot lie about the matter so 
you send his letter out. How- 
ever, you also can take the time 
to write a letter to include 
with his. You describe the sit- 
uation to the lLoy’s parents and 
advise them of the advice that 
they should put in their answer 
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to their boy so that he will not 
make a mistake about his vo— 
cation. You can tell the parents 
of a few helpful hints that they 
can drop to their boy so that 
he keeps busy despite his lonely 
feeling. 


The parents, who also under— 
stand the situation, are quick 
to reply to the boy in words that 
seem so familiar to you and 
which indeed make sense to the 
boy. He has, in all probability, 
heard the same thing from you 
more than once, but it seems so 
much better coming from Mom 
or Dad. You, as director of the 
boys, are still a stranger to the 
boy; he will listen to you re— 
spectfully but he will not hear 
you as he hears his mom or 
dad. The new boys will not lis— 
ten to you with the same con- 
fidence as the older boys; but 
they will listen to their parents. 
So why not help the parents to 
say the correct and the most 
helpful words? 


There are then some boys 
who will neither listen to the 
spoken words of the director 
nor the written word of the 
parents. What then? Do you 
have to write this type of boy 
off as hopeless? 


No, there is still something 
that is left for you to try. This 
takes a little more preparation 
with the boy than any of the 
above means. You have to con— 
vince him, after trying all the 
above mentioned things, that 
you are convinced that he will 
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not listen to anybody in regard 
to this “I wanta go home” bit. 
He will undoubtedly come up 
with the: “I will so listen! I’d 
do anything that my mother 
and father asked me to do!” 
But you do not buy that right 
away. After giving him a rather 
“hard time of it” in regard to 
your decision that he is too stub- 
born to listen to anyone — even 
his parents, then say: “O.K., 
we will call them tomorrow 
night and we will abide by their 
decision!” The boy then leaves 
your room, convinced that he 
will surely make Mom and Dad 
see his side of the case and that 
he should go home now. He pic— 
tures himself at home _ soon, 
watching TV, running around 
with the gang again, etc. And 
he settles down to perhaps his 
first night of peaceful sleep. 


Coach the Parents 


However, the story does not 
end there. Sometime during the 
following morning or afternoon 
you place a phone call to his 
parents, which call is not to be- 
come the knowledge of the boy. 
You explain the problem of 
homesickness to the parents, 
the time it takes to become ad— 
justed to a seminary, the dif— 
ferent means that the boy has 
to enable him to keep occupied 
if he would stay and give it a 
better try. The vast majority 
of parents will gladly cooperate 
with you in this matter and are 
very grateful to you for giving 
them an opportunity to help 
their boy. They understand the 
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problem very well and they, like 
you, do not want the boy to 
make a mistake in regard to his 
vocation. In all cases that re— 
ceived this treatment, there was 
but one mother who, as soon as 
the boy got on the phone, for— 
got her promise to try with the 
boy and said: “That’s all right, 
Junior, you can just come home. 
Daddy and I will be up to get 
you bright and early in the 
morning.” But few people there 
are who will act as this mother 
did, for parents do not want 
their boys turning deaf ears to 
the possible call from God. 


In the evening after you have 
called the parents, the boy is 
directed to call home and dis- 
cuss his problems with his par- 
ents. It is surprising how many 
boys, after a long discussion and 
perhaps many tears, come out 
of the phone booth with their 
minds set to “Try it until 
Christmas or until the 
semester.” And why? ‘Because 
Mom or Dad asked me to try it 
for a while longer.” That ends 
it for the boy, in most cases, 
for his mind has been channel— 
ed into a different line of think- 
ing from the regular “I wanta 
go home.” The boy then goes out 
and gets involved in the life of 
the seminary. Easy? No, not al— 
ways! Fair? Yes, one is not un— 
just in trying to help a boy clear 
up his vision so as to see God’s 
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finger beckoning him to be an 
Alter Christus. 

Many boys so treated are still 
in our seminary and are very 
happy that they listened to Mom 
and Dad; they are well on their 
way to follow after Christ. 
These boys are ever thankful to 
their parents who, in turn, are 
thankful to you for having been 
wise enough not to listen to 
their first cries and pleas as a 
sign of no vocation. 

The method of working 
through the parents is the only 
logical way in the cases of the 
boys who are suffering severe 
cases of homesickness. The par— 
ents possess a medicine—though 
similar to the ones directors may 
use — which does a far better 
job because of the disposition of 
the patient. The parents can 
easily find words that soothe 
and encourage for they know 
their boy far better than a di- 
rector. The patient can take the 
bitter medicine of “Stay and try 
it for a while longer” from the 
hands of the ones he knows, 
trusts and loves. 

If you find the symptoms of 
homesickness, do not write the 
boy off as an incurable case. 
Search around for something 
that will help. Above all, rely 
on the parents for help. In- 
stead of just letting the boy go 
home, you go home for help 
and you will find it. 


++ 
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Obscenity Defended 


ALBERT F. KAISER, C.PP.S. 


\WWHEN I was a student and a 

young priest, I found time 
to read Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries and to study a number 
of Supreme Court Decisions, 
especially those dealing with 
moral questions. I certainly was 
impressed at the time with the 
learning, the legal acumen, the 
logic and legal philosophy of 
our High Court. There was more 
reliance on legal precedent and 
apparently more deference to 
the natural moral law. Juris- 
prudence seemed to me to give 
less notice to technical flaws 
and loopholes in legislation and 
thus concentrated on the basic 
purpose of legislation and on 
constitutional law. It correlat- 
ed the civil rights of individuals 
with the human rights of the 
community and obviously it 
stressed the public welfare and 
the moral good as basic to the 
common good. 

It did not defend the com- 
munist, the saboteur, the smut 
dealer, on merely technical 
grounds or merely as a private 
citizen. It rather looked upon 
these individuals as a part of 
the conspiracy against internal 
security and the moral common 
good. For this reason it did not 
spin out technical and academic 
distinctions between teaching 


Fr. Kaiser writes from San 
Pierre, Indiana. 
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Legal loopholes and sophistry 


and advocating treason in com- 
munist schools on the one hand 
and actual incitement to specific 
acts of treason. Permitting the 
first is fostering the second. 


There were no pocket books 
of literature that I can remem- 
ber; the smut racket was on a 
much smaller scale. But now it 
is big business. Birth-control 
devices flare forth in the most 
unsuspected places, including 
gas stations, rest rooms and 
public toilets, to say nothing of 
holding forth in drugstores, and 
red-light districts. Sex, crime, 
and horror stories clutter the 
newsstands; and drug _ stores 
dish out a billion dollars worth 
of such mental poison each year. 


Nudist literature, forbidden 
the mails for many years, has 
now become legally respectable 
by liberal interpretation. One 
wonders if this naturalistic age 
needs the legal nudging implicit 
in the legal opinion that nudism 
can be decent and orderly. We 
admit that nudism is not ob- 
scene per se but we deny that 
the more brazen forms of it on | 
the pictorial page should be | 
tolerated to go through the | 
mails. And we hold that brazen | 
total front exposure in mixed | 
groups tends to arouse curiosity 
and erotic desire in normal de- 
cent persons, whether young or 
old, whether they admit the | 
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ravages of original sin, or con- 
sider themselves in some 
esoteric, mysterious way im- 
mune. Whether they loathe sin 
or just love sex thrills, moral 
weakness is a very real Fesplt 
of fallen nature. 


Legal Tests: Hicklin and Ulysses 


There are two legal tests: the 
Hicklin and the Ulysses. The 
Hicklin is named for Regina V. 
Hicklin in 1868 and the Ulysses 
was ushered in by U.S. v. 
Ulysses in 1933. 


Hicklin asked whether the 
article in question tends to de- 
prave and corrupt morals by in- 
citing lascivious thoughts or 
arousing lustful desires in 
“those minds that are open to 
such influences, and into whose 
hands such a publication may 
fall.” We submit the fact that 
movies are patronized prin- 
cipally by the young and the 
susceptible, whose minds are 
open to things that tend to de- 
prave — and no amount of ra- 
tionalizing can excuse either 
court or society in general for 
not protecting this element of 
our population from obnoxious 
movies and pictorials. This re- 
quires either the Hicklin test or 
a modified form of the Ulysses 
test. 

We are willing to make a con- 
cession to more mature persons 
with regard to books, as long as 
they are not obscene and do not 
tend to deprave the mind and 
heart or actually lower the 
moral standards of civilized 
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Christian communities. Alas, 
much of our fiction and many 
paper books are demoralizing 
and some positively degrading 
both in episode and philosophy. 
We recommend the Hicklin test 
especially in pictorial works of 
art, and we condemn nudist 
literature as unfit for every- 
body. 


However, instead of modify- 
ing the Hicklin test, the Su- 
preme Court and some state 
courts supplanted it with the 
Ulysses test, which judges both 
written and pictorial literature 
by the same measuring stick. It 
first asks whether there be evi- 
dence (intrinsic or extrinsic) of 
erotic intent or desire to exploit 
sex for gain. If so, it is per se 
obscene. In case there is no 
evidence of essential pornogra- 
phy or obscene intent to exploit 
innocence for gain, then it asks 
whether the matter in question 
arouses erotic desire in the so 
called average reader, without 
paying particular regard to 
susceptibility or to the probable 
number of readers the article 
will attract. Unlike the Hicklin 
test, it does not ask whether the 
book has at least the tendency 
or the aptitude to corrupt the 
unwary. 


From this it can be seen there 
are a number of imponder- 
ables and loopholes for liberal 
interpretation. First, whois go- 
ing to figure out the average 
person? How can one realistical- 
ly determine the average be- 
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tween the young and the old, 
between the crude and the cul- 
tured, except on a moral basis? 
Some states are more realistic 
and cover persons more likely 
under consideration. Delaware, 
to read the type of literature 
for example, modifies’ the 
Ulysses test by determining the 
likely or probable reader; 
whereas Massachusetts seems to 
include not only the probable 
reader but also the probable 
percentage of the population 
that go for a particular type of 
book. 


Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas 


Missouri, Kentucky, and Ark- 
ansas still adhere to the Hicklin 
test, presumably in order to 
protect children and youth more 
effectively, especially in pic- 
torial literature. They do not 
believe in the dominant theme 
theory applied to a book as a 
whole. . 


In 1948 in Lerner v. Ohio we 
see that Ohio is the only state 
thus far that applies the domi- 
nant theme theory without 
modification, even to stark 
naked front views of families 
and mixed groups just as they 
live the nudist ideas in camp. 
The Supreme Court in 1940 in 
U.S. v. Parmalee decided that 
the whole book could not or 
should not be declared obscene 
because it contained several 
pictures out of 23 that might 
otherwise be considered ob- 
scene. In the group these few 
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did not constitute the dominant 
theme. 

But this reasoning is false. 
The only just and decent pro- 
cedure in that case would be 
to censor and cut out the several 
offensive photos or pictures, 
t »ee purifing the material and 
nu, condemning the whole. But 
what “liberal” would even 
think of doing something so in 
harmony with good sense and 
good morals? He prefers to 
sanction the whole rather than 
purge the obscene part. 

And yet the court itself in its 
legal philosophy, seeing the 
loophole so obvious in the domi- 
nant theme theory, especially 
when applied to pictorial lit- 
erature, declares quite naively 
that the Ulysses test of a book 
taken as a whole does not pro- 
tect the obscene simply because 
it is put under the same cover 
with “innocent” matter. But in 
prat :e the occasional or in- 
freq. ent obscene allusion or 
episode is condemned as quanti- 
tatively insignificant. 


United States v. Roth 


In theory the court considers 
as obscene that which appeals 
to the prurient interest — but 
with these conditions and loop- 
holes attached. The person con- 
cerned is the average. The stan- 
dard is community not general 
moral standard except as seen 
by the community. The material 
to be tested is the book taken 
as a whole. Put together, Roth 
defines as obscene that which 
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for the average person, apply- 
ing community standards and 
considering the book or material 
as a whole, appeals to the 
prurient interest. 


The second question is how to 
determine in a practical - -y 
what is meant by prurien, .p- 
peal or erotic effect. Here Roth 
gives practical ways fer deter- 
mining obscenity: 


1. The quality of the ma- 
terial must have the inherent 
capacity to attract the forbid- 
den look. That is, it must con- 
sist of material that goes sub- 
stantially beyond customary 
limits of candor in the descrip- 
tion of nudity or in represent- 
ing nudity, sex, or shameful 
acts. 


Even though the court fails 
to apply this test to nudist lit- 
erature it does actually apply 
in every respect except 7 *pre- 
senting shameful acts. N ‘Jism 
in print certainly goes” sub- 
stantially beyond the custom- 
ary candor of civilized and 
Christian people; even though 
“liberals” might deny this since 


’f) they are not particularly inter- 


ested in the Christian doctrine 


' 4 of original sin which requires 
8) not only purity but also 


modesty as its safeguard. We 


vi) submit that extreme nudism in 


1 print does not safeguard the 
) standard required to uphold 


“a Christian civilization. 


if 2. The second test is that the 
/8| material be offensive not mere- 


ly to a group but to the whole 
community. This means a stan- 
dard neither puritan nor lib- 
eral, since both are in the mi- 
nority. Nor does it mean that 
a minority of atheists or ag- 
nostics, Socialists or communists 
or even nudists, determine what 
is and what is not offensive to 
the community, even though an 
entire community of any ex- 
treme group to right or left 
would definitely show that the 
test itself in that case would be 
a purely human one and out of 
harmony with the divine law. 


Constant Change 


Then too the very idea of 
community standard, if taken in 
a strictly local sense, is subject 
to constant change in accord- 
ance with changes in education, 
in philosophy, in social ethics, 
etc., so that we consider the 
very test itself wanting in 
definite subordination to the 
divine law. It can too easily 
be taken in an evolutionary 
sense which makes it a mere 
echo or sounding board for 
changing mores. Many “liber- 
als” might think this a wonder- 
ful thing, but they fail to grasp 
and evaluate the objective 
character of the moral law, as 
it comes to us from divine and 
sacred sources. 


3. The offensive material 
must constitute the dominant 
theme of the book as a whole. 
Here we have the biggest loop- 
hole of all, especially in relation 
to pictorial literature. 
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The court’s further remark 
about slight and infrequent ob- 
scene episodes in fiction as not 
giving an obscene flavor to the 
whole book, makes the thought- 
ful reader ask: Why then are 
they inserted if not to give spice 
to an otherwise dull or mediocre 
book or even worthless drivel? 


Why not stick to the principle 
that obscenity has no literary 
or social importance whatso- 
ever? And why not frankly ad- 
mit that no son or daughter of 
fallen Adam can with immunity 
or impunity play with the fire 
of erotic desire? Hence the aver- 
age or normal reader is both 
everybody and no body. Every- 
body is subject to erotic desire 
and nobody is morally free to 
gaze at grossly indecent pic- 
tures or to read obscene books. 
Millions of minds are corrupted 
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by the barnyard and bawdy 
house themes, episodes and 
character sketches that abound 
in modern American fiction. 


Obscenity in pictures and 
reading matter, especially when 
glamorized, condoned, and 
poured out wholesale as from 
the devil’s grist mill, cannot 
help demoralizing and degrad- 
ing us. If innocent, why not re- 
main so? If on the way to pro- 
gressive sophistication, cyni- 
cism, or moral indifference in 
our reading habits, we need to 
restrain ourselves. Unfortunate- 
ly, only a few obscene books 
have been actually condemned 
as obscene by court order and 
removed from further circula- 
tion. Thousands remain to 
plague and contaminate our sex 
philosophy, our moral standards 


-and our ethical conduct. 
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Hurried Masses 


The authoritative ecclesiastical review, La Settimana del 
Clero, recently carried an article deploring the excessive haste 
with which some priests celebrate Mass. “It is time to put an 
end to unbecoming services,’ says the article; and it makes 
clear that the tendency to shorten the sacred services “fills the 
church with people who come to Mass as though to pay taxes,” 
and at the same time it “discredits the supernatural and reli- 
gious reality.” Settimana admits that if a priest were to begin 
celebrating Mass every day “with the right devotion,” there 
would be those of the faithful who would find other parishes 
to go to. “Nevertheless,” the article concludes, “then greater 
courage is called for. It is better to lose the attendance of some 
than to debase the things of the Lord.” 
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A Student in Moscow 


Russia’s young Christians 


WE graduates in Moscow lived 
in that last monument to 
Stalin’s megalomania, the new 
university on the Lenin Hills, 
overlooking the city from the 
south. I had thought that, from 
my single cell in this beehive 
of Soviet student life, I would 
have unlimited opportunities of 
contact with young people. 


In fact, the vast majority of 
students were extremely wary 
of going beyond a nodding ac- 
quaintance with me and those 
who sought a closer contact had 
to be suspected of an ulterior 
motive, of being “plants” de- 
tailed by the leaders of the 
Komsomol (young Communists’ 
League), to keep an eye on us. 


Bach Music 


I was at first almost deso- 
lated by the apparently over- 
whelming success, at least 
among the young, of the Gov- 
ernment’s ceaseless campaign 
against religion, though this to- 
day is admittedly more in the 
Press than in active persecu- 
tion. Two years of the cosy at- 
mosphere of an Anglican the- 
ological college had not spir- 
itually prepared me to meet an 
environment completely hostile 


An on-the-spot report by an 
Anglican, reprinted from the Lon- 
don Observer (January 29, 1961) 
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to the values which were the 
basis of my life. 

One student friend of mine, 
Misha, was very fond of his 
grandmother and allowed her 
to take him to church at the 
great festivals. While there he 
could not tell why he felt so 
overcome with emotion at the 
magnificent solemnity of the 
Russian chanting. Like the ma- 
jority of his countrymen he was 
profoundly moved by music, 
and it may be significant that 
Bach today probably exceeds in 
popularity all other non- 
Russian composers. I shall not 
forget hearing in Misha’s com- 
pany a recital of Bach’s organ 
music, played in the Tchaikov- 
sky Hall to an _ alternately 
hushed and wildly excited au- 
dience. They were living the 
atmosphere of the Chorale Pre- 
ludes, even though their titles 
did not appear on the pro- 
gramme. 


Changed Name 


After four months at the uni- 
versity I at last met a student 
who admitted to me that she 
was a Christian. This girl had 
been so afraid of letting this be 
known that she had changed 
her baptismal name of Maria 
to Natasha, one more proper 
for a correct young Russian. As 
an avowed Christian she would 
have debarred herself from any 
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form of secular higher educa- 
tion, and thus from any chance 
of a post of responsibility. 

In my visits to the churches 
I very occasionally met a young 
person who had made the sac- 
rifice. Alyosha, the fire of whose 
fundamentalist beliefs seared 
my own soul, begged me to 
bring him all the Christian lit- 
erature in Russian I could find 
for him. His Baptist faith had 
cost him a commission in the 
Army, and now, back in civilian 
life, he was earning 300 roubles 
* (about $30) a month at a job 
of which he was so ashamed he 
would not even tell me what it 
was. 

Whatever hard things I have 
to say about the Orthodox 
Church and its clergy, I am in 
no way criticizing the faith of 
the ordinary folk who gather 
in the churches, often in great 
numbers. 

What I most wanted to know 
was how much freedom is ac- 
corded the clergy, and what is 
their attitude to the militantly 
atheistic State in which they 
serve. The further up the hier- 
archy the more the official view 
was pressed. This is to be found 
in “The Russian Orthodox 
Church,” published in 1958 by 
the Patriarchate in Moscow, and 
available in English. It is in 
many ways a nauseating docu- 
ment. Anyone reading it and 
knowing nothing about Soviet 
Russia would gain the impres- 
sion that the Russian Church 
must be a Utopian organization, 
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the only one in Christendom 
with enough churches, enough 
priests and enough seminaries to 
train them in, working its way 
to salvation under a _ benign 
Government. 

Most ordinary priests were 
reticent on relations between 
Church and State. But some of 
the conversations I had with 
senior clergy were revealing, 
and I particularly remember 
talking with Father Sergei, the 
priest in charge of one of Mos- 
cow’s most important churches. 
His attitude may not be ab- 
solutely typical, but some of his 
points were interesting. 


‘Half in Jest’ 


As before the Revolution, al- 
most no parish work is done, 
nor is this necessary, since for 
the Orthodox Church, “liturgy 
is life.” The clergy (usually the 
younger men) pay calls only on 
invitation. Father Sergei him- 
self very rarely goes to visit 
a parishioner, and office work 
takes up most of his time when 
he is not officiating at services. 
This bore out my observation 
of the total absence of priests 
from the Russian street scene, 
and it is rare even to see a man 
whose beard and deportment 
suggest one in mufti. 

I asked him his opinion of 
Communism. “I say this half 
in jest, but I consider that when 
we see the world triumph of 
Communism we can seriously 
look forward to a united Chris- 
tian Church. There will be no 
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more national barriers dividing 
the Churches, and when people 
work only four or five hours a 
day they will have time to 
think about the eternal truths. 
As they will be able to travel 
freely and find out the way 
in which members of other.de- 
nominations abroad think and 
worship, a united Christendom 
will automatically come into 
being.” In spite of his “half in 
jest,” I was left with an un- 
comfortable feeling; what hon- 
est thinker could even begin to 
equate the divisions of Chris- 
tianity with national frontiers? 


Showpiece 


He went on: “Monasticism 
has no future in this country. 
In the past its duty was to 
spread a high moral tone among 
the population at large, but 
now this is done by the Com- 
munist Party. It is inevitable 
and right that many monas- 
teries have closed down” (he 
did not say “have been closed 
down’’), “and the numbers in- 
side them will continue to 
dwindle. He denied the validity 
of any spiritual vocation to 
monasticism. 

The great complex of 
churches, monastery, theologi- 
cal seminary and academy at 
Zagorsk, because it is easily 
reached from Moscow, is visit- 
ed by almost every tourist to 
the Soviet Union. It is the 
showpiece of the Russian 
Church. The Government ap- 
pears to encourage this, say- 
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ing to the too-often-gullible 
foreign visitor: “Look! See how 
free the Russian Church is, and 
what magnificent institutions it 
is able to maintain!” Every time 
I went there I felt disturbed 
by its atmosphere of smooth, 
oily complacency. The _ priest 
who says, as one did at Zagorsk: 
“Since the Revolution the Rus- 
sian Church has had complete 
freedom for the first time in 
its history,” is deliberately mis- 
leading by speaking less than 
half the truth. If this man was 
inspired just by fear, would not - 
his Christian conscience have 
been better satisfied by keeping 
silent? 


Too Comfortable? 


I sometimes wondered wheth- 
er, provided one keeps well in 
with secular authority, the vo- 
cation to priesthood does not 
now offer just a little too com- 
fortable a position. Students at 
the university complain that 
those in the seminaries receive 
higher grants than they do. It 
is illegal for the Church to 
channel its money into charit- 
able works, nor can it build 
new churches or spend much on 
printing, so a town priest can 
receive a stipend of as much as 
4,000-6,000 roubles a month. 
(For comparison, I was living 
affluently on 1,500.) Some may 
be attracted into the priesthood 
for the wrong reasons: are they 
ever attracted by the wrong 
people—Government “plants’— 
of whom there are some among 
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“well take 
the chapel” 


Statements like this are made every day 
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the clergy and especially among 
the many laymen who have of- 
ficial positions in ecclesiastical 
establishments? 

After visiting the Leningrad 
Theological Seminary I met two 
students and conversation with 
them gave me greater encour- 
agement than any other con- 
tacts with the official Church. 
Only my friendship with Alyo- 
sha, the Baptist, did as much to 
make me continue to believe in 
the possibility of a Christian 
revival in Russia. 

Boris and Pyotr volunteered 
to show me the way to the 
trolley-bus terminus. On the 
way Boris opened his heart to 
me, while Pyotr listened avidly 
and agreed warmly with most 
of my comments. They were 
both from Christian families 
but said that many of the stu- 
dents in the seminary were con- 
verts to the Christian faith from 
the ranks of the Komsomol. 
Boris had had much trouble 
from this organization before he 
decided to offer himself for or- 
dination, and they had used all 
means short of violence to dis- 
suade him. 


Deadly Serious 


On the Church’s attitude. to 
the State, he was definite that 
no reconciliation was possible 
between Christianity and 
Marxism. He denied (I thought 
in all sincerity) that some 
priests try to bring about this 
rapprochement, and affirmed 
that they all combat material- 
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ism with every means at their 
disposal. 


They were not full of that — 


bounding optimism for the fu- 
ture that I was so used to meet- 
ing in other places. They fully 
realized the deadly seriousness 
of the opposition they would 
meet. They said they were des- 
perately short of books to give 
them weapons for their strug- 
gle, even the Bible being un- 
obtainable. 


Nor shall I forget the faith 
of the countless old ladies I 
talked to—those who seem to 
live out their waking hours in 
scrubbing the stone floors and 
shining every piece of brass in 
their church. They seemed un- 
touched by the hostile barbs 
they encounter every day, and 
they were thrilled to meet a 
young man who said he was a 
Christian. But they, like the 
Church to which they belong, 
seem to have turned in upon 
themselves and are concerned 
to guard jealously what they 
have, rather than to spread the 
joy of believing. 


Icon Worship 


And they need to be taught. 
They are unable to distinguish 
the essentials of the Christian 
message, the Incarnation and 
the Atonement, from the super- 
stitious elements of icon- 
worship and the drinking of 
holy water. They were often 
more shocked when I have said 
I was a Christian who did not 
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believe in the power of a cer- 
tain icon to work miracles than 
they would have been if I had 
said I was an atheist. 

My experience at the Lenin- 
grad Seminary alone shows that 
the Orthodox Church is not 
moribund, but it could easily 
become so if it does not more 
seriously come to grips with the 
immense problem of spreading 


the gospel in a Communist so- 
ciety. That there is a solution 
to it is indicated by the spirit 
in the Protestant and non- 
Russian national Churches (in 
Georgia and Armenia). Above 
all the Baptists, by the direct 
appeal of their preaching and 
almost complete lack of hypoc- 
risy, show that a Christian 
challenge can still be made. 


The Martyrs of Gorkum 


John of Osterwik was born near Hertogenbosch in Hol- 
land. When he grew up he entered the Augustinian monas- 


tery at Briel. 


He became the director and confessor of a 


community of Augustinian nuns at Gorkum. When the town 
was taken by the Calvinists Keuses he was imprisoned with the 


entire clergy of Gorkum. 


Among them was Jerome of Woerden. 


Born at Woerden, 


Jerome spent several years in the Holy Land. He was a re- 
nowned orator, and devoted himself to preaching against Cal- 
vinism. At the time of his imprisonment he was vicar of the 
monastery of Gorkum, under St. Nicholas Pick. These two 
priests with St. John of Osterwik and fifteen others, were 
taken to Briel, where they were brutally torturned and finally 
hanged. The date of their martyrdom was July 9, 1572. 


Priests of varying nationalities suffered on that July day, 
among them the German St. John of Cologne, then parish priest 


of Horner, Holland. 
September / 1961 
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Islam in East Africa 


ANTHONY ASHCROFT, O.S.B. 


pe half-truths are popular- 
ly entertained by the peo- 
ple back home when they think 
of the missionary in Africa. 
One is that the missionary’s 
work is chiefly with pagans; 
the other, that pagans are peo- 
ple who don’t believe in God. 


To deal with the second mis- 
conception first: African pa- 
gans do believe in God. Almost 
every tribe has some concept of 
God. He is almost universally 
acknowledged to be above and 
higher than the spirits. He is 
variously considered as_ the 
Creator, the One who calls 
things into being, the One who 
sends the rains. In _ practice, 
however, the African’s religion 
is chiefly a matter of placating 
the ancestral spirits and he 
rarely thinks of God. God plays 
an insignificant role in his re- 
ligious life. 


The other misconception is 
that the missionary’s work is 
principally concerned with pa- 
gans, or, to put it in another 
way, that the majority of Afri- 
cans are pagans. This is cer- 
tainly not true in East Africa. 
In the mission diocese in South- 
ern Tanganyika where the 
author works, out of 750,000 


people, 550,000 are Moslems, 
Father Anthony writes from 
Tanganyika. 
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An increasing menace 


42,000 are pagans, and the rest, 


‘Christians. 


The interest of the whole 
world is centered on Africa to- 
day. The Catholic Church, es- 
sentially a missionary church, 
is tremendously interested in 
Africa too. And today there are 
two great missionary forces at 
work in Africa—Christianity 
and Islam. 

The fact that the African pa- 
gan has always believed in God 
has made it relatively easy for 
both the Christian and the Mos- 
lem missionary to convert him. 
But of the two missionary 
forces, Islam is making the 
greater number of converts. 
This is a serious problem for 
the Church, especially when 
one remembers that the Church 
is better organized, provides in- 
finitely more services (in the 
fields of education and health, 
for example), and has been at 
work in certain areas for a 
longer period of time than the 
Moslems. One author underlines 
the gravity of the situation 
when he estimates that for ev- 
ery convert to Christianity, 
there are nine or 10 to Islam. 

It will be useful to recall the 
teachings of Mohammedanism 
here. They are found in the 
Koran and the Traditions, al- 
though it must be understood 
that there are many different 
sects and consequently differ- 
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ences in beliefs and practices. 
The six articles of Moslem be- 
lief are these: 

1. Belief in one God. La ilaha 
illa Allah. There is no God but 
Allah. 

2. Belief in angels. They also 
believe in genii, creatures mid- 
way between angels and men. 
The Koran speaks of them, al- 
though modern Indian Moslems 
interpret this belief metaphori- 
cally. 

3. Belief in God’s books— 
especially the Koran. According 
to Mohammedanism there are 
104 books: Adam wrote 10, 
Seth 50, Enoch 30 and Abra- 
ham 10, but these are all lost. 
Besides they accept Moses (The 
Pentateuch), David (The 
Psalms), Jesus (The Gospels), 
and Mohammed (the Koran). 
If there are differences be- 
tween the Koran and the Bible, 
they simply state that the latter 
has been corrupted by Jews 
or Christians. 

4. Belief in the Prophets. Mo- 
hammed is the last and the 
greatest. 

5. Belief in the Last Day and 
bodily resurrection. 

6. Belief in predestination of 
good and evil, a kind of fatal- 
ism, Inshallah, if God will. 


The Tragedy of Islamism 


The tragedy of Moslemism is 
that it knows Christ but has re- 
jected Him. It is interesting to 
note in passing what the Koran 
says of Christ. The chief pas- 
sages relating to Him say that 
He was born of the Virgin 
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Mary, that He spoke in the 
cradle to vindicate the chastity 
of His mother, that He per- 
formed miracles, that He was 
not crucified. Mohammed could 
not conceive of an apostle of 
God being treated ignominious- 
ly. Of the sinlessness of Jesus 
no orthodox Moslem has any 
doubts. 


One very obvious difficulty 
presents itself. According to the 
Koran, Jesus was not crucified. 
According to the Gospels which 
they profess to accept among 
Allah’s books, He was. Some 
Moslems say that the Gospels 
were corrupted. When present- 
ed with the fact that versions 
are extant which were written 
long before the Koran, some 
Moslems say that Jesus took the 
true Gospel with Him when He 
ascended into heaven and that 
the existing Gospels therefore 
are not true. Some Moslems, 
notably those of the Ahmadiy- 
ya, besmirch the character of 
Jesus and attack the Bible, but 
they are a small minority. 


The sign of the last day for 
the Moslem is the second com- 
ing of Christ. For Moslems as 
well as Christians, it is Jesus 
who is the Messiah. Although 
they reject belief in His death, 
they believe He was taken up 
alive into Heaven, that He will 
come again to kill Dajjal, the 
Anti-Christ, and destroy 
churches and crosses and kill 
Christians who do not believe 
in Him as the true Moslems do. 

In this connection it may be 
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pointed out the Madhi will al- 
so come, a ruler who will re- 
store all things and usher in the 
Golden Age. Jesus will help 
Madhi to reestablish the Mos- 
lem faith. 


Principal Duties 


Besides the six Moslem be- 
liefs there are the five principal 
duties of the Moslem: 

1. The recital of the confes- 
sion of faith. 

2. Recitation of other pray- 
ers. 

3. Fasting. 

4. Almsgiving. 

5. Making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


It is difficult to assess the be- 
liefs of Islam accurately. The 
very word Islam means submis- 
sion, resignation to the will of 
God. The Moslem is one who 
submits. In Islam God wills all 
things, both good and evil, even 
our very wills. Consequently 
this doctrine leads to fatalism. 
And in countries where poverty 
and ignorance are widespread, 
Islam breeds a certain lethargy 
and unhealthy resignation. 


Moslems believe in predes- 
tination. There is no such thing 
as a good or bad Moslem. There 
is only Moslem and_ non- 
Moslem, believer and non-be- 
liever. They accept themselves 
for better or worse—if for 
worse, nothing can be done 
about it. It is God’s will. So 
long as they mechanically re- 
cite their belief in one God and 
His prophet, Mohammed, they 
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are true Moslems. All else is — 


God’s will. 


The Koran itself is not very 
clear on some points. It seems 
to indicate at times that God 


moves man as He wills, at | 


others, that man is his own 


master. Materialism seems to | 


present no great problems or 
hindrance to Islam. It holds to 
the half-truth that divine favor 
is attended and evidenced by 
worldly success. As one writer 
put it, “Islam does justice to 
both worlds, the here and the 
hereafter.” 


The Islam is free from feel- 
ings of guilt or remorse. Per- 
haps the only sin inconsistent 
with being a Moslem is poly- 
theism. Other “sins”? are more 
like taboos. What is permitted 
is “halal,” what is forbidden is 
“haran.” Some things are law- 
ful, others are not, even though 
the things may be harmless 
enough in themselves. There is 
nothing in Islam which resem- 
bles the Christian concept of sin 
as a fall from grace. The Mos- 
lem doesn’t feel estranged from 


God. Therefore he does not | 


need redemption or a savior 
from sin. 


The Trinity 
The Christian doctrine of the 


Trinity is an abominable of- | 
fense against the unity of God. | 


Moslems have a strange con- 


cept of the Trinity as being | 


composed of God the Father, | 


God the Son, and Mary, the | 


Mother of God. The Moslems | 
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regard the Christian as perpet- 
ually committing the unpar- 
donable sin of destroying the 
unity of God. 

There is a close connection 
between law and religion in 
Islam. It permits polygamy. Di- 
vorce is the sole right of the 
man, one he can exercise at his 
pleasure, unless the wife has 
given birth to a son—in which 
case her position is fairly well 
assured. 

In practice there is much 
formalism in Islam, since the 
emphasis is on the manner of 
prayer, its ritual form. 

Now how does all this apply 
to Africans? First, it should be 
pointed out that Mohammedan- 
ism was brought to East Africa 
by the Arabs. The Swahili peo- 
ple, those living on the coast, 
are the descendants of Arab 
merchants who married African 
women. In the mission diocese 
of the writer, the history of 
Islam is comparatively brief, 
going back a hundred or 110 
years in the two large coastal 
towns, 80 years and less in the 
interior. When the German 
missionaries left this area dur- 
ing the first World War, to- 
gether with the German ad- 
ministration, Islam started a 
victorious conquest, confidently 
believing that the new rulers 
were for Islam and against the 
Catholic Faith. 

Moreover the Mohammedans 
have built up a Trade Empire 
with trading posts and in those 
places the people practically 
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had to become Mohammedan to 
avoid exploitation. There are 
missionaries here today who 
can tell of certain ducas 
(stores) where the Moslem 
pays one price, the non-Mos- 
lem, another. And of other 
ducas where Africans have had 
to first make the confession of 
faith before being waited on. 
Indeed, the Moslem missionary 
has often been the merchant 
himself. 


The African Moslem 


Now what about the African 
Moslem? For him Islam is a 
support, not a challenge. The 
convert can retain the greater 
part of his tribal customs with- 
out any radical changes. We 
have already mentioned that 
Africans have always believed 
in one God, even though they 
never believed very much 
about Him. Their more immedi- 
ate concern was and is with the 
spirits of their departed rela- 
tions. So the African Islam 
readily accepts the one God of 
Islam but is more concerned 
with the belief in jinns. These 
they are quite willing to accept 
quite literally. Not only do they 
believe in them but they wear 
charms containing extracts 
from the Koran as a protection 
against them. They have known 
jinns in their traditional pagan 
life. 

The Wamakonde in Southern 
Tanganyika believe in Nan- 
denga. Even though no one has 
ever seen him, all know what 
he looks like, very small, long 
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beard, autocratic. His com- 
mands must be obeyed. People 
have refused to plant a certain 
crop because Nandenga has for- 
bidden it; children may appear 
one day with their heads shav- 
ed, orders from Nandenga. Ac- 
cording to some of our sem- 
inarians from among the Wa- 
makonde, Nandenga has long 
finger nails and he sometimes 
cracks open people’s heads! 


The “halal” and “haran” of 
Islam also appeal to the Afri- 
can. Every African tribe has its 
long list of taboos—to meet a 
chameleon on a path, for a wo- 
man to eat eggs, to eat twin 
bananas, etc., things of no spe- 
cial moral value, but to be 
avoided because taboo. And 
ceremonial ways exist of put- 
ting the matter right both in 
paganism and Islamism if the 
taboo has been ignored. 

The detailed laws of Islam 
have a powerful influence over 
the minds of African Moslems 
in the villages. They affect 
them most intimately concern- 
ing marriages and inheritance. 
Moslem law is flexible and ac- 
commodates itself to the tradi- 
tional laws of African society. 
Many Africans find Islamic law 
a satisfactory substitute for 
their own customary laws, not 
least because it goes into such 
great detail concerning matters 
about which their own laws 
were equally detailed. 

And, of course, Islam permits 
polygamy which fits into the 
pagan pattern. 
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‘Practical’ Moslems? 


Do African Moslems practice 
their religion? Yes, it seems so 
—at least to some degree. All 
probably recite the _ prayer, 
“There is no God but Allah.” 
Wherever there is a large vil- 
lage, one, or several mosques 
will be found, usually miserable 
squalid buildings. The call to 
prayer in African mosques is 
made from the door since there 
are no minarets. In the rural 
areas there are no trained re- 
ligious leaders who give practi- 
cal guidance to the people, al- 
though ‘‘teachers” of some sort 
exist. The teacher gathers to- 
gether the children outside his 
hut and teaches them some 
lines from the Koran—in Arab- 
ic. The people recite all their 
prayers in Arabic, although it 
is very doubtful that they know 
what they are saying. 

Many Africans observe the 
fast of Ramadhan. Since Afri- 
cans normally do not have their 
first full meal of the day until 
just before sunset, this month- 
long “day fast’? doesn’t present 
any special problems. During 
the night there is much feast- 
ing and singing and dancing. 
The practical result of Ramad- 
han, however, is to knit the 
Moslem believers more closely 
together. 

Islam prohibits the use of al- 
cohol which, among Africans, 


often becomes an occasion of | 


drunkenness, but how many 
African Moslems observe this 
prescription is questionable. 
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As far as almsgiving is con- 
cerned for most Africans this 
is an impossibility because they 
are so very poor. But it does 
seem that a small tax is im- 
posed on each individual and 
collected by the Moslem reli- 
gious leader in the area. 

As for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, for the great majority of 
African Moslems it must re- 
main only a pious aspiration 
which will never be fulfilled. 
Along the coast, however, there 
are some who do make the pil- 
grimage. 

Of the two yearly feasts cele- 
brated by African Moslems, one 
is the Feast of Sacrifice and the 
other is the breaking of the 
Fast of Ramadhan. At the 
former, as at Mecca, a sheep or 
goat or cow is sacrificed; again 
the similarity between this and 
the pagan sacrifices is obvious 
enough. 


A Great Challenge 


There can be no doubt that 
Islam presents a great chal- 
lenge to the Catholic Missions 
in Tanganyika and elsewhere in 
Africa. Every missionary will 
admit that it is much easier to 
convert a pagan than a Moslem. 

Some of the reasons have 
been indicated. Islam makes no 
great demands on its followers. 
An African priest said Islam 
gives the African a new coat 
but he continues to lead the 
same kind of life as he lead be- 
fore. Islam easily adapts itself 
to pagan customs so that the 
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tribal African has to alter his 
life but slightly. Christianity 
makes great demands on its fol- 
lowers. They must give up some 
of their pagan beliefs and cus- 
toms. Islam stresses externals— 
formal prayer, a long flowing 
frock, a white or red cone-shap- 
ed hat. Christianity demands a 
real inward change. The same 
African priest said, “They must 
be clean and neat in appear- 
ance, but their souls may be 
full of wicked designs.” 

Islam, moreover, is not look- 
ed upon as an alien religion, for 
although there are few Arabs, 
the Swahilis who form the 
greater number of the followers 
of Islam are Africans who are 
a little more civilized and bet- 
ter clothed than their up-coun- 
try cousins, Christianity, on the 
other hand, is always associat- 
ed with the coming of the Eur- 
opean and with their domina- 
tion of the country. 

A very important thing in 
African life is heshima, the 
public respect and reputation 
one enjoys. Perhaps Islam con- 
fers a certain heshima or dig- 
nity on its followers. They are 
known for their cleanliness, 
good manners and customs, and 
these things cannot but appeal 
to the tribal African. Islam con- 
fers on him a certain heshima 
which pagan life does not. It 
gives little and asks even less. 


A Sharp Contrast 


Islam is poor, as poor as the 
majority of the Africans. The 
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Christian church, on the con- 
trary, appears rich. We men- 
tioned the miserable squalid 
mosques. By sharp contrast 
there are the big and perma- 
nent Christian churches and 
other buildings. 

The missionaries of Islam are 
Africans themselves. The Chris- 
tian missionaries are Europeans 
or Americans. The missionar- 
ies of Islam, therefore, live 
exactly the same as the Afri- 
cans do. The Christian mission- 
aries, on the other hand, follow 
a pattern of life in eating, 
clothing, housing, etc., which 
although it may be simple and 
poor by their standards and 
even impose hardship on the 
missionaries compared with 
their way of living at home, 
nevertheless is far different 
from that of the tribal African. 

One advantage that the 
Christian missionary has is that 
besides working for the spirit- 
ual well being of the people he 
has always worked as well to 
help them better themselves 
especially in the areas of edu- 
cation and health. In the strug- 
gle for independence now so 
prominent in all African coun- 
tries, educated Christians are 
often in the forefront while the 
African Moslems are usually 
far behind. Many Moslems are 
becoming increasingly aware of 
this fact and one political group 
in Tanganyika, dominated by 
Moslems, is pressing to have 
the government take over the 
mission schools, apparently so 
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that more Moslems could be ad- 
mitted to them. 

These are some of the prob- 
lems facing the Catholic mis- 
sionary in East Africa. The at- 
titude that the Moslems can’t 
be converted is certainly a false 
one because it ignores the 
working of Divine Grace. Pray- 
er to obtain that grace must 
certainly be first in all mis- 
sionary endeavor, prayer and 
sacrifice. 

What about Communism and 
Moslemism? There is a great 
danger here. Communism has 
no use for Moslemism. It con- 
dems it as it does every other 
religion in its official writings, 
but in practice it favors and 
fosters it. No doubt it hopes by 
strengthening Moslemism to de- 
feat the West and Christianity, 
which it views as a tool of 
Western interests. No doubt, 
too, it can capitalize on the 
backwardness and _ ignorance 
which if not fostered by Islam 
at least have been accepted by 
it. The Communist line towards 
Islam is clear. Be friendly to it. 
Encourage it. Later, when Com- 
munism has achieved its ends, 
destroy it. 


One wonders what the Mos- | 


lem attitude towards Commu- | 
with | 


One wonders 
if some Moslems 


nism is. 
trepidation 


might not collaborate with it to | 


get from it what it can get. It | 


is fearful to think what such an | 
alliance might bring, not only | 
for the Moslems but for the | 


Christian world as well. 
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The Liturgy and Rubrics 


WALTER J. SCHMITZ, S.S., S.T.D. 


[s there a regulation requiring 
that the sign of the cross be 
made with the right hand? 


We have never seen a regula- 
tion that the sign of the cross 
must be made with the right 
hand. Rubricians direct that 
ceremonies be done with the 
right hand whenever possible. 
In the case of a missing right 
arm, we could see justification 
in using the left hand to sign 
oneself; otherwise not. 


PROPER CONFESSIONAL DRESS 


Is there a rubric which re- 
quires the wearing of the biret- 
ta and surplice in the confes- 
sional while hearing confes- 
sions? Our moral professor in- 
sisted that since the priest is a 
judge, the “sign” of the judge is 
needed and he should wear sur- 
plice and bdiretta. 

In the Roman Ritual we read 
the following directive: “A sur- 
plice and purple stole should 
be worn by the priest, as occas- 
sion and place warrant.” We 
have never seen a directive for 
the confessor to wear a biretta. 
Local custom and diocesan reg- 
ulations will help determine if 
the priest-confessor should 
wear a surplice in the adminis- 
tration of this sacrament. 


HoLy COMMUNION To THE SICK 
I have seen or read about dif- 
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ferent practices of priests in 
distributing Holy Communion 
to the sick. Some priests have 
the patient drink the ablution 
from the purification of the 
priest’s fingers and pyx; others 
throw the ablution into the fire 
(if such exists in these days). 
A priest told me recently that 
he carries a small bottle for the 
ablutions and eventually throws 
the contents into the sacrarium. 
I don’t care for any of these 
practices and wonder if the 
newer regulations make a bet- 
ter suggestion. 


In the sick call burse one 
finds a small purificator. Why 
not moisten or dip an end of 
the purificator into a glass of 
water and use this corner for 
the purification of the fingers 
as well as the pyx itself? Such 
a custom forces the priest to 
renew frequently the purificat- 
or in the sick call burse. Car- 
rying a bottle for the ablutions 
is not necessary and with pres- 
entday heating facilities a priest 
will find it difficult to locate 
the fire of which the ritual 
speaks. 


MissA DE ANGELIS 


On the Tuesday after Pente- 
cost, a three-year-old child was 
buried from our parish church. 
One of the Fathers insisted that 
the Mass of the Angels be said, 
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but actually the Mass of the day 
was offered. Who was correct, 
and just when can the Mass of 
the Angels be said when a child 
dies? 

The Mass actually said was 
the correct Mass for the funeral 
of this child. The Mass of the 
Angels can be said or as a mat- 
ter of fact any other votive 
Mass can be said for the funeral 
of a child who has not reached 
the age of reason, when the 
ordo permits such Votive Mass- 
es, days when Votive Masses of 
the fourth class are allowed. 


Hoty COMMUNION 
OUTSIDE MAss 


At our more heavily attend- 
ed Masses on Sunday, we dis- 
tribute Holy Communion from 
a side altar, beginning right af- 
ter the consecration. It seems to 
me that since this is the Com- 
munion of the faithful attend- 
ing Mass, in whose name the 
Confiteor has been said by the 
servers, it would not be neces- 
sary to repeat it and the absolu- 
tion just because Communion 
is to be distributed by another 
priest. I think the reasoning be- 
hind the omission of the Confi- 
teor at Communion and during 
the Mass itself was that it has 
been said once and its repitition 
was superfluous. 

If I understand this correctly, 
then I feel that it can apply in 
our case since the people are 
involved in the first Confiteor, 
even though it is distributed 
from another altar. I guess the 
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solution of the problem lies in 
the meaning of the phrase “out- 
side of Mass.” If this includes 
geographical differences, I guess - 
I am licked. (Our distribution 
of Communion takes place 
within the same sanctuary as 
the Mass, but from another al- 
tar.) If it refers only to differ- 
ences in time, there is no prob- 
lem. 

The new regulations effective 
Jan. 1, 1961 state clearly that 
“the correct time for giving 
Holy Communion to the faith- 
ful is within Mass, after the 
Communion of the celebrant, 
who is himself to give it unless, 
because of the great number of 
communicants, it is convenient 
that he be aided by other 
priests. 

“It is entirely unbecoming 
that at an altar at which Mass 
is being celebrated, Holy Com- 
munion should be given by an- 
other priest, outside the correct 
time.” 

To distribute Holy Commun- 
ion from a side altar as our in- 
quirer describes, it is necessary 
to say all the prayers, the same 
as if the priest were distribut- 
ing Holy Communion before or 
after his Mass. 


COMMUNION RAIL AND CLOTH 


Is it necessary or required by 
law that we have a Communion 
rail? We are building a new 
church and there is a strong 
possibility that we may elimin- 
ate it if we can. If there is a 
Communion rail must the Com- 
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munion cloth cover it complete- 
ly? Or is the Communion cloth 
absolutely necessary, since we 
always use the Communion 
plate or paten? 

There is nothing in the rub- 
rics or the law that prescribes 
a Communion rail. Its presence 
in churches is purely utilitarian 
as a means of support to the 
faithful when receiving Holy 
Communion. It also serves as a 
division mark for the sanctu- 
ary and the body of the church 
and as a token of reverence. 

“If the Communion cloth be 
attached to a Communion rail, 
it is recommended that it be as 
long and as deep as the rail it- 
self. If the Communion cloth is 
placed on the top of a movable 
Communion bench or large 
prie-Dieu, it is recommended 
that it be as long as the bench 
and as wide as the top of the 
kneeler.” (Collins, The Church 
and Its Appointments.) 

All the decrees from Rome 
that direct the use of the Com- 
munion plate or paten tell us 
that it is used as an added pre- 
caution and safeguard but it 
does not eliminate the altar 
cloth. 


WASHING SACRED LINENS 


The nuns where I am chap- 
lain wash the sacred linens 
which have not been previously 
purified by me, their chaplain. 
Do I deduce that this custom is 
all right and let things go on as 
they are? 

The code of canon law directs 
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that a cleric in major orders do 
the first washing of the sacred 
linens. For any other person, 
whether cleric or lay, religious 
or secular, an apostolic indult 
is necessary to perform this 
first washing of the sacred lin- 
ens. Our chaplain inquirer 
should investigate the privileg- 
es of the sister sacristans. 


Forty .Hours’ PROCESSION 


In the procession of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament at the conclusion 
of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
or for that matter in any pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, what is the position of 
Monsignors? Do they walk in 
front of the Blessed Sacrament 
or after the Blessed Sacrament? 


The various books of cere- 
monies direct that in the pro- 
cession with the Blessed Sac- 
rament, prelates (digniores 
first) follow the celebrant. 


‘DIES IRAE’ 
AT REQUIEM MAss 


Is the recitation of the Dies 
Irae at a Requiem Mass option- 
al? And does the same rule 
hold for the funeral Mass? How 
about the last Gospel? 

According to the new rubrics 
effective Jan. 1, 1961, we are 
free to recite or omit the Dies 
Irae at Requiem Masses. How- 
ever, at the funeral Mass, 
whether sung or a low Mass, 
the Dies Irae must be said by 
the celebrant. The last Gospel 
is omitted wherever the absolu- 
tion occurs. 
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Refusing Christian Burial 


V. REV. PAUL R. COYLE, J.C.D. 


How are cases of those who 
fail to make their Easter 
duty, gangsters, persons living 
in concubinage or civil marri- 
age, divorced persons and other 
public sinners, to be judged as 
far as admitting such persons to 
Christian burial is concerned? 


With regard to the omission 
in the new law of any express 
mention of the culpable missing 
of one’s “Easter duty” as a de- 
lict that is punished with the 
privation of Christian burial, it 
appears that the Legislator has 
abolished this specific delict. 
The making of the ‘Easter 
duty” is commanded by canon 
859 but no penalty is attached 
to the violation of the canon, 
and therefore its violation does 
not appear to be a delict. 


However, the authors are 
agreed that while the fact of 
neglecting one’s ‘‘Easter duty” 
may not of itself be a delict, it 
may quite possibly become the 
cause of the privation of Chris- 
tian burial because of the scan- 
dal that it has raised in a par- 
ticular case. Therefore’ the 
omission that would cover a 
period of years and that would 
appear to be the result of con- 
tempt of religion might amount 
to a notorious sin. In such a 
case it would be but an added 
scandal to grant Christian bur- 
ial to such a person. 
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Various Cases 


Furthermore, since the auth- 
ors insist that contempt or ha- 
tred of religion be notoriously 
present in the omission, the 
failure in this duty out of sim- 
ple neglect would not give rise 
to the penalty of privation. 


Gangsters 


Gangsters, in the modern 
sense, quite easily fit into the 
category of public and manifest 
delinquents in that their sins 
are usually also delicts of mur- 
der, robbery, theft, and the like. 
If, by chance, one or the other 
of them should be a notorious 
sinner but not a notorious de- 
linquent in the canonical sense, 
the great probability of grave 
scandal in granting Christian 
burial to such would annul his 
possibly theoretical right to it. 


Scandal may often be elim- 
inated in these cases of notori- 
ous gangsters by the announce- 
ment of the signs of repentance 
and the elimination of all pomp 
and ceremony. The _ funeral 
could be limited to a low Mass 
and simple absolution, without 
music, organ, bells, chant. The 
procession itself, so often in the 
past a source of grave scandal 
in these funerals, could be re- 
stricted to the hearse and the 
cars containing the family and 
bearers. Newspaper publicity 
could be forbidden, especially 
as to the name of the church, 
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the cemetery and the time of 
the ceremonies. All the above 
could legitimately be forbidden 
under penalty of total priva- 
tion, for canon 1240 orders that 
scandal be obviated, although 
for obvious reasons it doesn’t 
specify how that is to be done. 


Few of the faithful are 
scandalized when even a notor- 
ious sinner is given the essen- 
tials of Christian burial, if they 
know that he repented. But 
last-minute repentance does not 
justify, in their eyes, the grant- 
ing of the same honors and 
suffrages that are usually ex- 
tended to those who have striv- 
en to lead a good Christian life. 
Untold harm has been done to 
religion in the past by the os- 
tentatious Christian burial of 
such public sinners. 


Concubinage or Civil Marriage 


Considerable difficulty may 
be experienced with cases that 
are concerned. with civil marri- 
age or concubinage. The present 
growth of these evils is com- 
mensurate with the decline of 
the respect for the sanctity of 
marriage. These cases are often 
rendered difficult by the fact 
that the deceased, while ap- 
parently living in sin, was 
faithful to Sunday Mass, charit- 
able practices, or other com- 
mendable deeds. In such cases 
it should not be forgotten that 
there is no sign of repentance 
for the concubinage unless it 
can be directly referred to that 
delict. In other words, acts of 
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piety are of little avail to nulli- 
fy the notoriety of the concub- 
inage so long as the parties per- 
sist in that state. There must be 
a sign that is sufficiently pub- 
lic to nullify the notoriety al- 
ready attached to the delict. 
Such a sign is lacking in one 
who perseveres publicly in the 
state of illicit union, no matter 
how faithful he is to Mass or 
other religious practices. These 
do not touch upon the delict nor 
detract from its _ notoriety. 
Therefore, the general rule may 
be stated in these cases: If a 
separation was not effected or 
if, in extremis, at least the 
promise of a separation was not 
furnished, Christian burial 
must be denied. 


In the case of sudden death, 
however, any sign that may be 
interpreted as a positive indica- 
tion that the deceased wished to 
break away from the concub- 
inage, could be weighed to de- 
termine its value in obviating 
both the scandal already given 
and that which might arise 
from the granting of Christian 
burial. 

Once a deathbed reconcilia- 
tion has been made, there is no 
reason why the funeral may not 
be had from the house where 
the deceased lived, even if the 
surviving partner in sin is to 
participate. So long as the de- 
ceased has been publicly recon- 
ciled, the right to Christian 
burial has been regained. To in- 
sist on the funeral’s being held 
from another house would 
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amount to an unjustified inter- 
dict of the place. As for the 
presence of the partner in sin 
at the obsequies, let it be re- 
membered that even the ex- 
communicated may attend the 
public services of the Church. 


Divorces 


The obtaining of a divorce is 
not of itself a canonical delict 
by general law, although it may 
be by particular law. If delib- 
erately done and willed for it- 
self, it is a sin, and the sin may 
or may not give rise to scandal. 
If it were notorious, Christian 
burial could hardly be granted 
because of the unrepaired grave 
scandal that has been caused 
and that which would be caus- 
ed by publicly granting ecclesi- 
astical rites to such a person. 


It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that divorce no longer 
causes the same kind or amount 
of scandal as formerly. Like 
many evils of the time, it is of 
a relative nature in its scanda- 
lous effects. Thus it may be 
gravely scandalous in one com- 
munity and not in another. In 
most American communities, 
with their large number of sects 
and the consequent lack of re- 
ligious influence on _ public 
opinion, the inevitable material- 
ism that has tainted even Cath- 
olics has lessened the horror for 
this fault to the point where di- 
vorcees are no lenger publicly 
considered as grave sinners. 

Moreover, to protect itself 
from conflict with the civil 
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power, the ecclesiastical court 
must at times require the pre- 
sentation of a certificate of civil 
divorce in cases contesting the 
validity of a marriage. This 
proves that civil divorce may 
be of a sinless character when 
obtained for sufficiently worthy 
motives and with the right in- 
tention—that is, when it is un- 
derstood as only a legal for- 
mality to which no _ intrinsic 
value is attached. 

If no attempt at re-marriage 
follows divorce, the _ scandal 
that it may have caused will 
diminish with the passing of 
time. It may happen that, if not 
by public penance, at least by 
the public profession of reli- 
gion, one may undo the scandal 
given. The past fault may be 
obliterated by years of faithful 
religious living. Public recep- 
tion of the sacraments would 
undoubtedly signify a regret 
for the offense or scandal oc- 
casioned for the community. 

Re-marriage, however, re- 
mains gravely sinful and scan- 
dalous. It is readily classified 
as notorious concubinage when- 
ever the fault is known as un- 
concealable and _ inexcusable. 
While the scandal given by a 
divorce can be overcome by 
time and the subsequent good 
life of the offender, the scandal 
of concubinage lasts as long as 
the concubinage continues. 

Under this heading there 
may be mentioned those Cath- 
olics who are publicly known 
as enemies of the Church. 
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Catholic officials and rulers 
who have notoriously betrayed 
the Church or robbed her 
of her property or her 
rights, as well as those political 
leaders who have by their sin- 
ful lives and corrupt practices 
been a reproach to her. These 
cases may offer special difficul- 
ty. Their treatment must be 
determined in the individual 
case and it may often happen 
that there will be only a choice 
of the less scandalous course. 
This is particularly true in the 
death of such a person who is 
also a national figure, for then 
a conflict may arise between 
the external and official regret 
that the Church must express 
at the nation’s loss and the li- 
turgical recommendation of his 
soul to God in Christian burial. 
In such cases the refusal of 
Christian burial could only too 
readily be publicly considered 
as an act of hostility to the 
government, particularly in 
those countries in which there 
is a strong anti-clerical ele- 
ment. Further, when such a na- 
tional figure has been assassin- 
ated while in office, the deed 
may well clothe the victim in a 
martyr’s mantle in the eyes of 
the people and erase the scan- 
dal caused by his faults. In 
such cases the harm caused by 
the refusal of Christian burial 
may quite possibly be greater 
than that occasioned by its con- 
cession. The ecclesiastical au- 
thorities must act according to 
the dictates of circumstances, 
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and, as a last resort, choose the 
less scandalous course. 

Included also under number 
6 of canon 1240 will be those 
who are guilty of notorious de- 
licts against the faith, e.g., 
those notoriously guilty of the 
crimes of heresy or schism, but 
who have joined no sect; others 
included will be the notorious 
members of condemned socie- 
ties that are not of a Masonic 
character, or of condemned 
movements, and those persons 
who are under a latae senten- 
tiae excommunication or inter- 
dict when the delict and the 
penalty are notorious. Others 
are those who are notoriously 
guilty of adultery, prostitution, 
concubinage, whether the latter 
arises from civil marriage or 
not, writers of obscene or im- 
pious works, and those who or- 
der another’s cremation. 


Mere Neglect 


Neglect of one’s religious 
duties and obligations will not 
of itself constitute one a public 
sinner in the canonical sense. 
If, however, the neglect is no- 
torious, i.e., indubitably public 
and culpable, as it easily may 
be in a small and Catholic com- 
munity, it would indirectly ex- 
clude one from Christian burial 
because of the probability of 
grave scandal to the faithful if 
Christian burial were granted. 

Ayrinhac-Lydon note that 
the loss of one’s good name, 
the incurring of public con- 
tempt, or canonical infamy of 
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fact, may imply the existence 
of a notorious delict from 
which they arise. Blat also in- 
cludes under canon 1240 those 
who are manifestly infamous in 
fact, such as magicians, fakers, 
sooth - sayers, fortune - tellers 
and the like. 

What was said of the lmit- 
ing of the pomp and ceremony 
of the funerals of gangsters ap- 
plies also to the funerals of 
other notorious public sinners. 
Their last minute reconcillia- 
tion before death, after years 
of notorious sin, does not en- 
title them to the full honors of 
Christian burial. There may be 
a vast difference between 
Christian burial in the canoni- 
cal sense, and the types of fu- 
neral ceremonies that prevail in 
some places, with all the add- 
ed honors, decorations, custom- 
ary distinctions between the 
various classes of funerals and 
the like. The essential rites are 
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all that need be granted. Be- 
tween these and the most os- 
tentatious funeral rites there is 
much room for various de- 
grees of limitation. It must not 
be forgotten that even the es- 
sentials are denied by the law 
if scandal cannot be effectively 
removed or precluded. There- 
fore, it is well within the right 
of the pastor to restrict the 
ceremony to the _ essentials, 
commonly considered the pray- 
ers at the door of the church, a 
low Mass, absolution and burial 
in blessed ground. The funeral 
may also be limited to a strictly 
private family affair. 

In this way the Church, 
while extending to the deceased 
her last blessing and recom- 
mending his soul to God, at the 
same time expresses her disap- 
proval of his life and warns 
others not to emulate him. 

(Kerin, “The Privation of 
Christian Burial’’) 
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The Catholic Reformer 


“To read of St. Ignatius Loyola or of St. Philip Neri or 
of St. Francis de Sales is to be aware that the Roman Church 
was possessed by a zeal for spiritual and moral reform as great 
as that of the Protestants of Northern Europe, and by a voca- 
tion to prayer and holiness which the Protestants barely under- 
stood.” — Rt. Rev. Arthur Michael Ramsey, newly appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his The Gospel and the Catholic 
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The Pustet Breviary 


OLUME I of the new Pustet- 

Ratisbon Breviary is off the 
press, and Volume II will be out 
probably by the time you have 
this issue of THE PRIEST in your 
hand. The publishers tell us, how- 
ever, that owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand for tkis edition, 
it will be late this year before 
any ‘orders placed now could be 
filled. The greater part of the 
first large printing has already 
been sold out by advance orders. 
But every order will be honored 
in its turn. 


Those silver jubilarians who are 
still using their first set of Brevi- 
aries are about due for a change. 


By now the old pages are so 
greasy that the type is almost 
illegible, and adjusting to the 


newly translated Psalter will slow 
you down a bit and perhaps add 
a measure of devotion. 


Since my own  oridnation, the 
Office of the Tridua Sancta has 
been revised, innumerable feasts 
have been added or suppressed, 
and now, most recently, we have 
the antiphons doubled on every 
occasion and a host of 3-lesson of- 
fices with their ninth lesson a 
compression of 3-in-1. 


All of these revisions are in- 
cluded in this present volume, 
which is in every way worthy of 
the great Pustet tradition. The 
type is clear and readable, print- 
ed on the best India paper. Its 
soft, flexible binding allows it to 
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lie flat in the hand or on the 
desk. 

The Psalter comes in the mid- 
dle of the book, with the Prop- 
rium de tempore in the front and 
the Commune and Proprium sanc- 
torum in the back. The first vol- 
ume runs from Advent to Pente- 


cost, 1,500 pages, and yet it 
weighs something less than a 
pound. 


The cheapest edition, in black 
sheepskin with gold edges, comes 
at $50. Thence the price goes up 
— Turkey Morocco binding, 
brown calf, etc. — to $80. Ad- 
dress the Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc. at 14 Barclay St., New York 
8. 


The Dynamics of Liturgy 
by H. A. Reinhold 


Macmillan, New York 
1961, pp. xii and 146, $4.75 


HIS book — the title of which 

is somewhat enigmatic, pre- 
sumably it means the motive pow- 
er of the Liturgy — is made up of 
a series of essays written by Fr. 
Reinhold over a number of years 
(1938-1961), and so some of these, 
while of undoubted interest and 
value, are dated. Many of the au- 
thor’s desires — which years ago 
were Startling, probably, to a num- 
ber of the clergy — have over the 
years been fulfilled by the Holy 
See, and many more are likely to 
be realized, now that the liturgi- 
cal movement is well under way 
and a general council is at hand. 
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Fr. Reinhold, who has a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the sacred 
Liturgy, is well known in the Unit- 
ed States as a pioneer of the litur- 
gical movement and a vigorous 
writer on matters liturgical. In 
these essays he deals with living 
issues and writes very sensibly 
on such topics as the use of the 
vernacular in public worship, Com- 
munion under two kinds, Mass 
facing the people. 

He comments cogently on the 
wrong emphasis placed, until re- 
cent times, in the theology of the 
Blessed Eucharist on the Real 
Presence — an emphasis occas- 
ioned by the necessity of combat- 
ing Protestant heresy — to the 
neglect of the more important as- 
pect of the Sacrament, the sacri- 
ficial element, and stresses the 
necessity of a return to Patristic 
theology. Fr. Reinhold discusses 
in an interesting way the features 
of what he calls a “liturgical 
church,” the qualities of Gregor- 
ian chant, the necessity for the 
restoration of visible and audible 
communal worship. 

Writing on the very important 
topic of the translation of the 
Missal and other liturgical books, 
Fr. Reinhold admits that the dif- 
ficulties are manifold and serious 
and he makes some valuable 
points. He sets a standard for such 
translation — an admirable one, 
no doubt — but so high that it 
does not seem attainable in this 
world of ours. He is rather scorn- 
ful about the work that has al- 
ready been done in this sphere— 
unjustly so— and invites the chal- 
lenge that he himself should try 
his hand at this task and give us 
the perfect translation of the Mis- 
sal, or at least some specimen of 
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what he considers an impeccable 
translation. 


In reply to the question why yet 
another new translation is needed 
he says “because none of the ex- | 
isting translations is sufficient” (p. | 
115). What exactly he means by 
“sufficient” is not clear; no one 
would deny that the existing ver- | 
sions are capable of indefinite im- | 
provement, as translations must al- | 
ways be — and then he adds this | 
extraordinary reason why they are 
not “sufficient”: because “none of 
them (the existing translations) 
was made, corrected and author- 
ized by the only institution that 
can do it in a way that everybody 
will accept: the Church Herself, 
in this particular case the hier- 
archies of the English-speaking 
world.” 


Such an official version would 
not, I fear, be likely to meet with 
the approval of Fr. Reinhold, nor 
of many who specialize in the dif- 
ficult art of the translation of 
liturgical texts. 


This little book of less than 150 
pages — with the exhorbitant price 
of $4.75 — is a thought-provoking 
book with many good ideas, vigor- 
ously expressed as is the author’s 
wont, and should be read by all 
who are interested in the liturgi- 
cal movement. — Canon J. B. 
O’Connell, Builth Wells, Wales. 


With Anxious Care 


by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 


Herder, St. Louis, 1961 
pp. ix & 125, $2.75 


PANE AS are there so many in- 

teresting children and so| 
many dull adults?” Wasn’t it) 
Rousseau who said that the rea-. 
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ANNOUNCING WITH PRIDE 
the 


ST. JOHN’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
A SOUND FILM STRIP SERIES 


by the 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 
of 
THE ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A LIVING PRESENTATION OF THE 
WORD OF GOD 
combining 
The famous works of art 
from the Brooklyn Museum 
painted in the Holy Land 


by 
JAMES J. TISSOT 
with 
a rendering of The SACRED SCRIPTURES 
by 
A cast of outstanding actors 
The entire Life of Christ consists of 12 units. Each unit contains a filmstrip 
of 90 frames of art work in Eastman Color; a 20 minute dramatization 
recorded on a 12”, 33'/; RPM unbreakable RCA record; and a complete 
lesson plan for more effective teaching. 


For information write: 


St. John’s University Brian Press 
Jamaica 32, New York 230 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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son was “education”? Father 
Duffey here transfers the inquiry 
to the field of religion and pass- 
es along to us the question, “Why 
do we have so many outstanding 
novices and so many mediocre re- 
ligious?” Much of this volume was 
written to suggest the answer. 
The basic difficulty is thought to 
be the spirit of infidelity of our 
times. The boy or girl grows up 
in an unbelieving world, where 
“even sanctity shows shorn of its 
rays.” Lip service is at times given 
to faith in the supernatural but 
in practice it seems included with 
“drygoods and notions.” 

Father Duffey wishes here to 
“take a long and hard look at two 
of the fundamental requirements” 
of the spiritual life: religious 
authority with its proper exer- 
cise and religious obedience with 
its right practice. “Authority and 
obedience,” he tells us, “were 
made for each other, as they say 
of the boy and girl who have fal- 
len in love.’”’ However, in this im- 
perfect world, “authority and 
obedience are sometimes found to 
be in conflict, like the boy and 
girl after marriage.” If the bond 
of religious life is to be some- 
thing more than a slip-knot, au- 
thority must be, as St. Thomas 
says, the form of the religious 
community, as the soul is the 
form of the human body. And for 
youth raised in an_ unbelieving 
world, authority can have no such 
place unless religious formation 
means to “put on Christ.” 

For young religious to be in- 
spired to “put on Christ,” they 
must have someone as superior 
who will present Christ to them 
in his own person. Fr. Duffey 
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sees this as the first and es- 
sential function of a religious 
superior, major or minor, “to 
reproduce in himself Our Lord’s 
own attitude towards his disciples, 
exercising authority over the 
members of the religious body in 
Christ’s name.” Superiors cannot 
do this if they set themselves up 
as “the boss in the front office.” 


If they ‘dispense their wisdom 
with a flourish of a pen upon a 
memo pad and a thumbtack on a 
bulletin board.” The superior 
gives his subjects nothing until 
he gives himself. He must see 
their spiritual development as his 
first objective, not see them as 
gadgets to be manipulated in win- 
ning for himself “the credit of a 
great name.” 

While Father Duffey uses plain 
Anglo-Saxon in pointing out the 
duties of superiors, nowhere does 
he suggest that “superiors get the 
sort of obedience they deserve.” 
Subjects may give a mere “no- 
tional assent” to the principles of 
obedience without ever coming to 
a practical appreciation of their 
meaning. They may never come 
to see that the surrender of one’s 
self through obedience is not “a 
giving up of one’s best gift to a 
vacuum; the surrender is not 
merely a negation. It is rather the 
turning of oneself over to God in 
faith, placing oneself at the dis- 
posal of the authority of God as 
manifested in the rule and gov- 
ernance of lawful superiors in the 
religious state.” 

Father Duffey says very splen- 
didly that the vow of obedience 
“fixes the mind of the religious 
in contact with Christ, so that 
obedience becomes more than an 
act: it is a state, a life. The re- 
ligious who has let this ideal get 
under his skin devours obedience 
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as he devours food.” Lest this fig- 
ure seem farfetched, the author 
reminds us that it is Christ’s own 
invention: “My meat is to do the 
will of him who sent me.” 


Are There So Many? 


It could likely be questioned 
that “so many outstanding no- 
vices” develop into “so many 


mediocre religious.” Sureiy all of 
us who have had much to do with 
religious know of many worthy 
of the highest admiration, men 
and women alike. As evidence, 
the apostolate does not lack vol- 
unteers to undertake any assign- 
ment in God’s creation, whether 
among the lepers of the tropics 
or in the permafrost of the poles. 
Or for that matter, in the anony- 
mous routine of the classroom. 


Surely mediocre religious would 
not commonly bear cheerfully 
such mountainous teaching bur- 
dens as are laid upon almost any 
of our Sisters. Our difficulty 
seems largely that, as in every 
age, while the “fields are white to 
the harvest, the laborers are few.” 


Nevertheless, it is true that 
more religious could grow to spir- 
itual heroism. As the great Mother 
Janet Erskine Stuart used to say, 
“God has called us to the fullest 
spiritual life of which we are cap- 
able. The stop will always be put 
by ourselves. It will always be 
what Our Lord Himself said over 


Jerusalem: ‘I would ... but thou 
wouldst not.’ ” 
One bar to the _ superior’s 


leading his subject to such holi- 
ness is too often the interminable 
character of his _ superiorship. 
When year after crawling year 


Closed SILENT Retreats for Priests 


conducted by the 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 


St. Paul’s Monastery e@ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Facilities to offer 
Holy Mass daily 


Just 3 talks a day 


ABSOLUTE Silence 


Begins Monday 8 p.m. 
to Friday 9 a.m. 


Leisure for Reading, Meditation and Prayer 


DATES 
FALL: Oct. 23-27, 1961 — WINTER: Feb. 19-23, 1962 
SPRING: May 21-25, 1962 


Contact: Rev. Retreat Director, C.P. 


ST. PAUL’S RETREAT HOUSE 


18th & Monastery Avenue 


@ South Side Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


Phone: EVerglade 1-7676 
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finds him still “first of first,” his 
judgment always the one that pre- 
vails, he can find it inhumanly 
difficult to remember his own 
humanity. It is a saving interlude 
that occasionally reduces him to 
the ranks. Not without cause did 
St. Teresa fear for the salvation 
of one who had grown old in of- 
fice. But if authority continues to 
be thrust into his unwilling 
hands, Father Duffey points out 
the safeguard: “putting on Christ.” 
This volume is well worth medi- 
tating. It will help restore the 
supernatural character of obedi- 
ence too often alien to our age. — 
John E. Coogan, S.J., West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, In- 
diana. 


Spiritual Direction 
and Meditation 


by Thomas Merton 


Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
1960, pp. 100, $2.25 


pyeRe time a new book by 
Thomas Merton appears this re- 
viewer wonders whether or not 
the name still retains its pristine 
magic as far as the reading public 
is concerned. But the question is 
purely academic. Much more to 
the point is the fact that Spzritual 
Direction and Meditation has none 
of the glamor that normally at- 
tends the Merton by-line. It has 
brevity, clarity, insight, reverence 
and a sense of urgency which is 
readily communicated to the read- 
er, virtues which most of us pre- 
fer to glamor. 


The first section of the book 
treats of spiritual direction, dis- 
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cussing its purpose, nature and 
value. One particularly valuable 
chapter considers the manifesta- 
tion of conscience and its role in 
direction. Here the author points 
out that this manifestation of con- 
science is something apart from 
that which we make in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, for, as he says, 
“sometimes our real problems are 
not very closely connected with 
the sinful acts which we submit 
to the power of the keys.” His de- 
velopment of this observation is 
certain to be helpful to almost any 
reader. ‘ 

The whole treatment of spiritual 
direction is such that the section 
should prove to be of equal value 
whether read from the point of 
view of one directing or of one 
being directed. 

However, it may be pointed out 
that in his consideration of scru- 
ples Father Merton takes no notice 
of recent findings, such as those 
discussed by Fathers Hagmaier 
and Gleason in Counselling the 
Catholic. The best that can be said 
is that his single paragraph on 
the problem is inadequate. 

The section on meditation is uni- 
formly good. It accents essentials 
strongly and speaks out clearly 
against popular misconceptions, 
leaving the reader with the con- 
viction that meditation is not only 
possible but also necessary for 
him. — Raymond Gribbin, Balti- 
more. 


Secrets of 
Successful Recruiting 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
1961, pp. xxvii & 220, $3.50 


ape term recruiting refers to 
the locating, encouraging. di- 
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For the Teacher 


The key to this unique instruction series is the “Teacher’s Man- 
ual” for each of the four years of high school. This manual is 
divided into Instructional Units, Lesson Outlines, Sample Les- 
sons and Bibliographies. Suggestions for presentation. discus- 
sion and problem solving are given along with additional source 
material. Here are the newest and most successful instruction 


techniques. . 
For the Student 


The “Students’ Text Memo Pages” are a novel and practical in- 
struction manual. The ‘‘memo pages” contain lesson outlines (par- 
alleling the Teacher’s Manual) and blank pages for class notes. 
Students’ Text Memo Pages are flexible and challenging. They en- 
courage student discussion and creative activity. 

® e@ 
Parish Discounts (deduct from prices below) 

MINIMUM CHARGE ORDER- $2.00 / DISCOUNTS START AT $2.00 

£07910.00 cine. ncncchnsecge-os 207% |» (0). $50.00 wx. 2209 ls cos 30% 


LOPS ed OO iii.0o. LA a 25%. over $50.00 -....<.............- 35% 


Postpaid in U. S. and Possessions. Canada and foreign postage add'l. 


Complete ‘‘sample course’’ available. See below... 


Mis? Serr ied eau eet Order Form STE TS ES ka Ra 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Indiana 

TEACHER’S STUDENTS’ TEXT 
H. S. GRADE MANUAL MEMO PAGES 
st? year? S22 e Fe... CSTE) eos ceteris CSiGO) Fn .cccecceccerceneeeees 
NCE VOAN soe oe teases (63) Py 1) a ee ee ($'60) 9s ee te 
STO2VCAD) 52: desc (SE7 5) ae... ease ($.60) xcs ieeeds 
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0 Please send complete “sample course” for only $7.50 
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recting and enrolling of prospects 
for the priesthood and the religi- 
ous life. Father Poage, an _ out- 
standing authority in this aposto- 
late, tells us in this book that “the 
recruiting of vocations is a science 
[which] involves spiritual direc- 
tion, public relations, and adver- 
tising.” 

Secrets of Successful Recruiting 
is a handbook for “vocational di- 
rectors for a particular diocese or 
community and those with other 
responsibilities who would like to 
know more about the work and 
be able to help.” The author makes 
clear that there is no one technique 
which vocational directors may all 
use. There is, however, a basic set 
of principles enumerated by Pope 
Pius XII which the recruiter must 
work from. These are fervent pray- 
er for vocations, example of re- 
ligious sanctity, and the exercise 
of apostolic zeal. Father Poage’s 
book is a commentary with illus- 
trations of what the techniques 
are which successful vocational di- 
rectors, working from the papal 
principles, have used to accomp- 
lish their purpose. 

The author discusses such mat- 
ters as advertising, telephoning, vo- 
cation clubs, home visiting, and 
religious-life or seminary-life 
sampling. He is much concerned 
with the attitude of the recruiter 
towards his work and with the im- 
pression the recruiter makes on 
others. He is alert to possible bene- 
fits in the psychological approaches 
which the modern corporation in- 
stills in its salesmen and which it 
applies in creating in the public 
mind an image of itself. Father 
Poage writes dynamically of all 
these matters and of many more 
connected with his apostolate. He 
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enthusiastically exemplifies tech- 
niques without ever losing sight 
of purpose. He is as orthodox as 
the papal documents he employs 
so skillfully and as modern as the 
Institute of Motivational Research. 

Of particular value are the ap- 
pendices of the book. One of them 
lists institutes and seminaries for 
“exceptional cases” — the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled, and those 
older than usual. Another lists 
secular institutes. Other appendices 
are concerned with the conducting 
of a diocesan vocational campaign 
and the conducting of a vocation 
institute for recruiters. The biblio- 
graphy of the book should prove 
invaluable for those particularly 
interested in vocation work. — 
Vincent M. Eaton, S.S., St. Charles 
College, Catonsville, Md. 


Father Faber 
by Ronald Chapman 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
1961, pp. 374, $4.00 


Leos in the hymnals of the lead- 


ing non-Catholic churches, Or- 
thodox not included, and find that 
one of the most popular writers 
of hymns was a Catholic priest (1 
had started to write ‘Roman Cath- 
olic,” hardly a blunder in the light 
of what author Chapman calls the 
ultramontanism of Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber). There are eight of 
Faber’s hymns in the authorized 
hymnal of the American Episcopal 
Church. Methodists, Baptists, even 
Unitarians sing “Faith of Our Fa- 
thers,” most of them little realiz- 
ing that the Faith for which Fa- 
ther Faber was willing to die was 
the Faith of the One, Holy, Ro- 
man, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. 

What convert from Anglicanism 
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New Books for Priests 
THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


by Dom Odo Casel. Translated by I. T. Hale. The First English 
translation of the famous German work in which Dom Odo Casel, 
the noted Benedictine scholar, has worked out an entire sacra- 
mental theology based on his understanding of the mysterium 
in the liturgy. $4.75 


THE BLESSED TRINITY AND THE SACRAMENTS 


by Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. The author brilliantly develops the 
theme that the sacraments signify and effect an ever closer con- 
formity between the Christian and Christ and thus mark the 
various stages of the development of the Divine Life in us. $3.50 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 


by Romano Guardini. Translated by John Chapin. 


sé 


. a practical 
treatment of a theological subject by a skilled theologian... 
There is hardly a phase of the life of faith that is left untouched. 


And, as usual, Guardini’s observations are stimulating.” — The 
Critic. "$2.95 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem 
by Leon-Joseph Suenens. “This is no sterile, technical dealing with 
the ‘facts of life,’ but a clear, direct, forthright, and highly in- 
spirational exposition of the Church’s teaching on love and mar- 
riage, sexual morality, and Christian self-mastery in the service 
of true love ... An outstanding book.” — The Catholic Herald. 


$3.25 
ROBERT BELLARMINE 


Saint and Scholar 
by James Brodrick, S.J. A new and thoroughly revised edition. 
Scrupulous accuracy, attention to detail, and lively style are com- 
bined to present a memorable full-scale portrait of the man and 
saint whose life’s work was a vital contribution to the formation 
of post-medieval Europe. A Selection of the Catholic Book wee 
5.7 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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does not have a momentary remind- 
er of his past when he hears the 
strains of Henry Smart’s melody 
to which is sung, “Hark, hark, my 
soul! angelic songs are swelling,” 
with its refrain. 


“Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 

Singing to welcome the pil- 

grims of the night.” 

Your reviewer is no authority on 
the literary quality of that hymn, 
but it does touch the religious e- 
motions. What a pity that it is 
sung largely in Protestant hous- 
es of worship, often by congrega- 
tions who might value it less high- 
ly were they aware that it was the 
work of a Catholic priest. 


What does the world, Catholic 
and Protestant, know of Freder- 
ick William Faber? That he was a 
convert of the time of Newman 
that he wrote hymns, best seller 
books like All For Jesus, and was 
associated with the famous Bromp- 
ton Oratory in London, perhaps 
exhausts the knowledge of even 
the average Catholic priest. He was 
early in life conditioned into what 
Anglicans call Evangelicalism, 
which was not only Low Church 
in theology and ritual, but also 
stressed the need of each Chris- 
tian undergoing a personal con- 
version with its overtones of emo- 
tional surrender of the individual 
to God. 


Author Chapman holds that Fa- 
ber remained an Evangelical all 
his life, bringing the intense per- 
sonal devotion of religious con- 
versation into the very heart of 
the Catholic religion. Italian pi- 
ety went to the depth of his be- 
ing so that calling our Lady “dear 
Mama” came as naturally to him 
as did “dear Jesus” in his Anglic- 
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an schooldays.. This struck the 
sober and ultra-restrained piety 
of the old English Catholics who 
had kept the Faith all through the 
persecutions as utter affectation. 
Furthermore, it seemed to them 
that the whole scheme of Italian 
devotions fostered by Faber was 
bound to offend those Anglicans 
who were looking toward Rome in 
their disgust at the self-contradic- 
tions of the Establishment. 
Newman, the intellectualist, was 
favored by the old Catholics as a- 
gainst Faber. In fact, Fabder’s emo- 
tionalism really lay at the bottom 
of the split between the two great 
men. Newman had held Faber 
back from entering the Ark of 
Peter, but Newman’s conversion 
ended all Faber’s hesitation and 
ke too made his submission. He 
was enamored of St. Philip Neri 
so that when Newman brought 
the Oratorians to England, Faber 
(Father Wilfrid) brought into the 
Oratory a monastic group that he 
had organized. Newman suspected 
Faber of conniving against him. 
After Faber was made head of 
a branch Oratory in London their 
relations became ever more and 
more strained. The same religious 
community, the same founder (St. 
Philip), the same England each 
wished to bring back to the papal 
cbedience — and yet this person- 
al feud. Feud it was, though Chap- 
man never uses the term. It is 
painful reading, this part of the 
book. We are not urged to take 
sides. The material is there if we 
wish to form a judgment. This re- 
viewer, who reveled in the book 
for a solid three weeks and expects 
to re-read it more than once, has 
no desire to fix blame, if blame 
there be. Both were Holy men, and 
both give ample proof that person- 


. al sanctity does not change the dis- 


position. 
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The Fertility Test: 


Valuable Aid to Rhythm 


The Fertility Testor is a simple 
glucose test used to determine 
the fertile phase in the human 
female. It was developed origin- 
ally to aid the childless in 
achieving conception. Recent 
clinical studies indicate that it 
can be used as an aid to rhythm 
in order to make it a more se- 
cure method of natural child 
spacing. All moral theologians, 
when questioned, have found 
no moral problems involved in 
the use of this test provided 
that adequate reason exists for 
the use of rhythm. 

It has been clinically proven 
that glucose is present in the 
cervical secretions from one to 
four days prior to the day of 
ovulation and 


remains until 


several days after ovulation. 


This glucose can be detected by 
the use of Fertility Tape, a 
chemically impregnated paper 
strip that changes from pink to 
blue in the presence of glucose. 
By daily testing and recording, 
the patient can tell when ovu- 
lation occurs. By using this test 
in conjunction with the basal 
temperature or rhythm calen- 
dar a. more secure 
method of natural child spacing 
can be attained. The hopes for 
such a method were expressed 


by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 


system, 


Available under the name 
“Fertility Testor,” from physi- 
cians and druggists throughout 
the country. 


If you desire further infor- 
mation, please write direct to 


WESTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
901 BLANCHARD STREET 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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Faber was a very sick man dur- 
ing the last ten years, perhaps more, 
of his life, suffering from Brights 
Disease. He became very heavy 
and was often in physical agony. 
Yet it was during those last agon- 
izing years that he wrote the books 
which proved popular in a high 
degree: such books as All for 
Jesus, The Creator and the Crea- 
ture, Growth in Holiness, The Foot 
of the Cross, Spiritual Conferences. 
The Precious Blood, Bethlehem, 
The Blessed Sacrament. It was a 
prodigious output, some of it be- 
ing read to this day. 


Those many who know almost 
nothing of the post-conversion lives 
of the Great Tractarians will find 
a new world opened to their minds, 
a world they may explore further 
if they wish. Presentday converts 
sometimes suffer disillusionment 
in their new home. It may hearten 
them and stiffen their resolve to 
remain true to know that it was 
not easy for those great ones. But 
regardless of their disappointments 
they never for a moment wavered 
in regard to the Center and Source 
of unity. It apparently never oc- 
curred to them that they might 
have made a mistake in becoming 
Catholics. 

Chapman thinks Faber’s greatest 
contribution was the Brompton 
Oratory itself. That verdict is too 
insular. Faber has been a blessing 
to millions who never heard of 
Brompton. 

In speaking of rereading in this 
book your reviewer had particular- 
ly in mind the chapter on Faber 
as a writer. Here are given thumb- 
nail reviews of his most import- 
ant books with a generous selec- 
tion of very effective quotations. 
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This helps the reader in learning 
to discern in Faber’s writings the 
pure gold from the dress. — Alex- 
ander Beaton, Schoenbrunn, Pa. 


Currente Calamo 
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Continued from page 722 


vided by recent frontpage articles . 


in the government-controlled Ha- 
vana dailies El Mundo and Com- 
bata, he said. The articles called on 
“Christian Revolutionaries” to 
stand behind the “Christian Radi- 
cal Advance.” 


Mass Rules 
Simplified Again 


Rows Holy See has further simpli- 

fied the rules’ concerning 
Mass on fourth-class ferias, the 
lowest ranking days of the liturgi- 
cal calendar. 

The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites issued a declaration stating 
that “a feria of the fourth class is 
never commemorated either in a 
festive Mass or a votive Mass, even 
if it is the conventual Mass.” 

A fourth-class feria is in effect 
an open day on the Church calen- 
dar, and normally the Mass of the 
preceding Sunday is offered. The 
new provision thus eliminates the 
addition of the Collect, Secret and 
Postcommunion prayers of the 
Mass of the Sunday if the Mass 
offered is either that of a feast 
or a votive Mass, such as a wed- 
ding Mass or a Mass on the oc- 
ecasion of the Forty Hours devo- 
tion. 

The statement was dated May 
27, 1961, and appeared in the July 
1 issue of the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. 
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Hemingway: 
A Catholic? 


UTHOR Ernest Hemingway’s 

conversion to Catholicism and 
his participation in the Church re- 
main clouded in mystery. 

Hemingway, 61-year-old Nobel 
and Pulitzer prize-winning writer 
of adventure stories, was buried 
(July 6) in the public cemetery of 
Ketchum, Idaho, following prayers 
offered by a Catholic priest. 

Hemingway died (July 2) from 
the blast of a 12-gauge shotgun in 
his country home in Ketchum. 
Blaine County Coroner Ray Mc- 
Goldrick said no inquest would be 
held. He said the death certificate 
reads: “Self-inflicted § gunshot 
wound in the head.” 

(Hemingway put the gun in his 
mouth and pulled the trigger.) 

Fr. Robert J. Waldemann, pas- 
tor of St. Charles Church, Hailey, 
one of whose mission churches is 
Our Lady of the Snows in Ket- 
chum, recited prayers at the 
graveside service. 

Fr. Waldemann told newsmen 
that the question of whether Hem- 
ingway died accidentally or other- 
wise had no bearing on the serv- 
ice. He said the prayers were “due 
to the family’s request which we 
are following.” 

The 24-minute service at the 
graveside was not a formal Catho- 
lic ceremony. Fr. Waldemann be- 
gan with a quotation from Ecclesi- 
astes 1:4, then recited a ‘“medita- 
tion on death,” and said the words 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson on the 
death of King Arthur in “Idylls of 
the King.” 

Hemingway is reported to have 
been baptized a Catholic after he 
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married the second of his four 
wives. She was Pauline Pfeiffer, a 
Catholic. 

(With unconscious irony, the 
obituary in the London Evening 
Standard reported that, “He took 
marriage seriously enough to be 
distressed by his divorces.’’) 

Despite the fact that he was 
probably the world’s most effec- 
tive propagandist for the Reds 
during the Spanish Civil War, 
word got about in recent years 
that he had experienced a change 
of heart and now thought that he 
might have been wrong in back- 
ing the priest-killers. In fact, re- 
ports of his conversion to the 
Faith began appearing in a few 
Catholic publications. 

The late Fr. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., wrote in the Sign magazine 
in March, 1943, that he had lunch- 
ed with Fr. Francis X. Dougherty, 
pastor of the parish in Key West, 
Fla., where Hemingway spent 
some time. 

Fr. Lord said Fr. Dougherty re- 
ported that the author “never 
misses Sunday Mass,” although he 
always stood in the back of church. 

In 1936, Harry Sylvester wrote 
in The Commonweal that Heming- 
way was baptized “some years 
ago.” He added that “his reasons 
for leaving the Church are his own 
and may come out if he ever 
chooses to do an autobiography.” 

In April, 1941, the Michigan 
Catholic, newspaper of the Detroit 
archdiocese, quoted an_ unidenti- 
fied Redemptorist priest who said 
he had been told by Hemingway: 
that “in the last war, I thought 
I was dying and those around me 
did too; and so I was baptized.” 


Hemingway served with Italian 
forces during World War I. 


His oldest son, John, when 
asked by reporters if his father 
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was a practicing Catholic at the 
time of his death, said: “He actual- 
ly wasn’t. No.” 


The School Problem: 


One Solution 


|N Cleveland, St. Helen’s will be 

the first parish to begin a school 
with the middle grades. The parish 
ean’t afford eight grades right 
now, so the school will start with 
the fifth grade and add a grade 
each year. 


Father James J. Moran, pastor, 
already has 350 public grade and 
high school students under cate- 
chism instruction. He says that 
when his school is completed, 
pupils for the first four grades will 
go on attending public school and 
taking religious instruction after 
class. 

In his opinion, the fifth grade is 
“around the time when kids begin 
developing bad habits and getting 
big ideas. Then they need a full- 
time Catholic education. Younger 
children, below the fourth grade, 
will stay out of trouble and they 
will still have religious instruction. 

In Cincinnati, three big parishes 
are dropping the first grade this 
fall: St. Helen’s, Dayton; St. 
Vivian’s, Finneytown; and Our 
Lady of the Rosary, Greenhills. 
The latter two are in the suburbs 
of Cincinnati. 

A shortage of teachers, coupled 
with rising costs and enrollment, 
was given as the principal reason. 

The Archdiocesan School Board 
recently issued a regulation plac- 
ing at 50 the maximum number of 
children in one classroom. At the 
same time, the board laid down 
the general policy that where any 
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foreshortening of school operations 
is considered necessary, lower 
grades are to be dropped rather 
than higher. 


Airlines Clergy Bureau 


UR readers may recall several 
months back that mention 

was made of the proposed services 
of the Airlines Clergy Bureau. A 
card from this organization would 
allow a clergyman reduced rates 
on a number of airlines, vastly 
reduced rates at many hotels and 
motels, and special rates for car 
rental systems. The progress of 
the Bureau has been interesting. 


Recent correspondence and tele- 
phoning brought to light that the 
organization is non-profit and is 
under the direction of a Protest- 
ant who first wanted to help 
Protestant missionaries in their 
traveling. The program was then 
expanded to include clergymen of 
all faiths. To date Mr. Joseph 
Morse, the president of Airlines 
Clergy Bureau, has put about 
$20,000 into his idea and _ has 
about 1,050 clergy members in 
his group. Having just completed 
a 69-day trip around the United 
States to confer with 15 domestic 
airlines and two foreign ones, he 
is trying to establish a network 
of airlines and hotel chains 
which will provide extensive rate | 
reduction for clergymen. A clergy 
card costs $12.50. 


There is reason to believe that | 
Northeast, Trans World, Western, | 
West Coast and Continental can | 
be induced to join if enough | 
clergymen write to ask them how | 
soon it will be before they will 
honor Airline Clergy cards. North- | 
east has its own clergy card sys- | 
tem, good only for 
planes, but the Clergy Airlines 
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Northeast | 


_ the organization. 
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* Bureau is establishing an interna- 
> tional 


network of airlines and 
hotels to service the clergy. 


The airlines involved in the 


%, Bureau’s operation are offering a 
# minimum of 25% discount, space 
6 reserved, some going up to 50%, 
§ space available. Hotels follow the 
¢ same ratio. 
| are with the better class estab- 
/ lishments, so there is no fear of 
' “getting stuck” if 
» are made 
) member of the Bureau’s group of 
/ hotels or motels. 


All accommodations 


arrangements 
beforehand with any 


Mr. Morse feels sure that if 


| clergymen will take the time to 


write to the above airlines, they 
too will soon become a part of 
He is taking 


steps now to have his Bureau 


| officially “recognized” by at least 
' one 
| priests will not consider the or- 
_ ganization suspect. All indications 
' are that the Bureau is deserving 


Catholic diocese so _ that 


of our united support. There is no 
telling how far the program can 
eventually expand; if enough of 
us participate in the present or- 
ganization, pressure can be put 
on more groups so that clergy- 
men will acquire reduced rates 
from all major travel facilities 
and hotels. At any rate, it seems 
worth the gamble of $12.50 — 
since that amount would be more 
than repaid by the first use made 
of available facilities. 


To obtain your clergy card, or 
more information (including a 
list of the airlines, car rental 
systems, and _ hotels’. involved) 
write to Airlines Clergy Bureau, 
Municipal Airport, Sacramento, 
California. 
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AUGUSTINIAN 
MISSION BAND 


MIDWEST PROVINCE 


MISSIONS 
NOVENAS 


FORTY HOURS 
RETREATS 


Write 
Rector of Mission Band 


AUGUSTINIAN 
MISSION HOUSE 


1415 W. Washington Blvd. 
TELEPHONE E-2445 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Neat, Modern, Thro-Away 
“CHAPLAIN” 
COLLARS 


ONE LOW PRICE 


4 dozen for $5.00 


Be neat, comfortable, and SAVE money! 
Only one style; double-ply and reversible. 
No wilting, no fraying, no hot synthetic 
look. When fresh-look fades, just throw 
collar away! Front 15%” packed flat, per- 
fect for travel! If in doubt, specify shirt 
collar size. Money Back Guarantee. 

Postage prepaid in U.S.A, 

Sorry, No C.O.D. Orders! 


Westport Fibercraft Co., Centerline, Mich. 


| enclose $5 for FOUR DOZEN “Chaplain” 
style collars in the size circled below: 
14% 15 154%. 16 16%, 17 17% 


Name 
Address 


Correspondence 


On Forced Circulation 


Pied let THE Priest, April 
1961, page 292. Since your re- 

quest is so kind, thoughtful and 

direct, here goes my answer. 


You have guessed it. The prob- 
lem which your layman expresses 
cannot be answered by mere 
words. It is too big. And although 
I may not agree with his extreme 
liberal ideas, he makes a very 
good point, and certainly deserves 
a reasonable answer. 


As a pastor who has_ been 
around, I would first tell him that 
no man for whom I have ever 
voted has been fortunate enough 
to become President of the United 
States. Secondly, I would tell him 
that not only is there no justice 
in this world: but that there are 
no two people who have the same 
idea of any same thing or prob- 
lem. And then I would strive to 
encourage him, not for the sake 
of his peace of mind, but as an 
act of Christian meekness, to buy 
the paper and file it in No. 13 
beside his desk, and to offer a 
short daily prayer for more ob- 
jective diocesan papers every- 
where. 


Some diocesan papers are just 
a wee bit above the status of a 
premeditated crime. Their fruit 
in the parishes is lamentation and 
manly curses, especially where 
they are forced down  people’s 
throats. Even the non-Catholic ad- 
vertizers receive only hot air for 
their money. Their editors usually 
lead a hidden life, and wisely so. 
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Once in another State, I noticed 
a pile of unopened papers in the 
corner of the reception room of 


a business man. I looked, but did 


not understand. The man pointed 
to the pile half way up the wall 
and said to me, “Father, you are 
looking at my protest against the 
Ex Cathedra which is not of faith 
and morals.”’ On the other hand, 
just last month a man _ who is 
totally blind brought me his sub- 
scription for the diocesan paper. 
I asked him, how come! Oh, he 
said, you and our good Archbishop 
are so nice about this that I 
thought I ought to help along. 


Years ago in conversation the 
English Archbishop of Bombay 
expressed his deep regrets to me 
about the fact that “Catholics like 
to be bullied by their pastors.” I 
respectfully agreed with him 
somewhat less than half way. 
Rather it is my studied conclu- 
sion that most Catholics are 
tongue-tied in parish matters, ex- 
cept when one of their kids gets 
bawled out in school or on parish 
grounds. This simply means that 
the diocesan paper has gone with 
the wind — most of them bear 
little good fruit. 


There is a remedy. All the dio- | 


ceses should get together and 
work as one for a diocesan paper. 
We have several good publishing 
houses; 


and experienced editors | 


who could well take the place of | 


so many of our young and sporty 
P.T.A. editors who are 


laboring under endless unpublish- | 


forever | 


| 
| 
| 


ed handicaps. Two or three houses | 


could turn out all the diocesan 
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Debioes €e\elt vee cewesiccsececeseseeeees 
Soapers needed in America. These 
jwould sell on their merits. 

H Old Pastor 


E problem of the compulsory 
subscription to a diocesan 
Wnewspaper which holds political 
jand economic views contrary to 
tthe lay Catholic ordered to sup- 
‘port it may be answered thusly: 


} 1. If the diocesan newspaper is 
‘carrying out the message of the 

‘Papal Encyclical Divini Redemp- 
‘toris and exposing Communist 
i“‘propaganda so truly diabolical 
fthat the world has perhaps never 
lwitnessed its like before” and 
ithe “conspiracy of silence on the 
ipart of a large section of the non- 
Catholic press of the world,” then 
i 


it is the duty of the lay Catholic 
to support his diocesan news- 
paper. This would apply especially 
to the Brooklyn Tablet, the Los 
Angeles Tidings, and the St. Paul 
Wanderer. 

2. If the diocesan newspaper is 
anti-anti-Communist like Com- 
monweal magazine and devotes 
much of its columns and editorials 
to attacking those Catholic indi- 
viduals and organizations who are 
combating Communist propaganda 
and the conspiracy of silence, 
then it would appear to be sinful 
for an informed Catholic to delib- 
erately support, after sufficient 
reflection, and with full consent 
of his will, a publication which is 
aiding and abetting the gravest 
enemy his Church and _ country 
ever faced. Sad to relate, there 
are a few diocesan newspapers, 
such as the St. Louis Review, 
which practice solidarity with the 


TIRELESS VOICE 


“Puritas Vocalium Secum Fert Usum Vocis Liberum’ 


(St. Gregory, the Great) 


The most effective method known to build resonont voice 


and avoid throat irritation is the “Vowel purity” technique 
which we have taught 15 years in California Seminaries 


with extraodinary success. 


Complete method explained in one two-hour tape record- 
ing. Lecture briefs, pictures and tape at total cost of $25.00. 
Information free on request. 


Henry Philip Schuler, Gregorian School of Sacred Eloquence 
235 South Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 
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ANYONE CAN Lae! 


‘LITHOPHANE 


Privace quarcers, ottice and sub- 
units of the chapel are gloriously 
enhanced by Holy Images when 
plain-glass windows are inexpen- 
sively converted with LITHOPHANE. 
No skills nor tools required. Only 
minutes to apply permanently. 
Send window diagrams, we supply 
Free Layouts, Free Samples. 


ISINGLASS VALANCE CO. 
Dept. P-91, 5206 Tilden Ave. 
Brooklyn 3PNa Ws 


Put your 
organist 


right... 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTER 


One year only $2.50 


SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY 
Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 
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National Council of Churches, 


The Worker and Commonweal, in | 


attacking those public and private 
agencies which are exposing Com- 
munist tactics, strategy and tech- 
niques. 

Sursum Corda 

St. Louis 


The Latin Veil 


ARCHBISHOP Sinnott, as quoted | 


in THE Priest, April 1961, is 
only one voice crying in the wil- 
derness of the West. The voices 
of the East have sounded  to- 


gether and have attained results. | 


They have a_ liturgical language 
for the people; to mention, among 
many more, the Russians, Mel- 
chites, Ukrainians, Ruthenians, 
Romanians and Greeks. 


The larger Latin Liturgy coun- | 


tries are Canada, the United 
States, all South America, Africa, 
Japan, China and India, as also 
most of Western Europe and Aus- 
tralia. 


The Latin language and culture 
is entirely foreign to most of 
these peoples. It does not seem 
to help in any way to speed up 
the missionary conquest of the 
world. It is more of a drawback 
for both the clergy and 
people. 
spend so much time learning | 
Latin, that as a general rule they 
rarely become expert in their own 
native tongue; and as a result are 
not respected by native scholars | 
for their learning. In the heart of | 
the simple man, of all material | 
values, the language of his group, 
race or nation, is the 


the | 
Native seminarians must | 


supreme | 
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good. It is often confused with re- 
ligion itself. 


came from North Africa to Rome, 
carried with it some notion of re- 
ligious significance. And it is 
very probable that Latin will al- 
ways in some corner or other of 
the Church, remain a liturgical 
language; and this will not be 
the only pagan culture which the 
Church will have baptized and 
preserved. Only recently His 
Holiness, Pope John, stated in ef- 
fect that all the Oriental liturgies 
form with the Latin liturgy a vi- 
brant choir around the same al- 
tar. However, for most of the 
world, the language of the Church 
is a foreign language. Scholars 


| Even Latin, before and when it 
i, 
£ 
4 
| 
| 


ee, et 


=~ 


why 


may love it; but they are so few. 
And few of the souls to be saved 
are scholars. 


In the earliest Church, on the 
Day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit 
did not permit the sound of an 
unknown tongue to come to the 
ears of the people who listened. 
We read: “Behold, are not all 
these that are speaking Galileans? 
And we have heard each his own 
language in which he was born? 

. . we have heard them speak- 
ing in our own language of the 
wonderful works of God.” Funda- 
mentally, the liturgy is calculated 
to speak not only to God, but also 
to the people for their salvation. 


Rome will not allow itself to 
be persuaded by one lone voice; 
nor by very many lone _ voices. 
Unity is the watchword. All the 
ordinaries of a nation or country 


Life Income Investment 


Invest through our 


| MISSION CONTRACT 
| (Annuity) 
| A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 
INTERST FOR LIFE 


| for details, write to 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’l Dir. 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 
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must be united and speak as one 
voice; then Rome will listen. 


In all history the West has been 
more divided than the East. And 
today this still holds true. Does 
the West, perhaps, lack Christian 
charity and brotherhood far more 
than the East? And can Latin 
unify the West? Think it over. 


Pastor 


Applause 


Matter of Choice” by Father 
O’Neill in the April issue 
was excellent. 
With prayers, 
Joachim, O.S.B. 
Newark, N. J. 


Typo Corrected 


[N my article on Mass without a 

server, published in your July 
issue, a typographical error oc- 
curs in line 22: for haec read hic 
(p. 958). 


I suggest that canon 813 be 
modified to read thus: Sacerdos 
Missam ne celebret sine ministro, 
si hic sine gravi incommodo 
haberi potest. 


Michael D. Forest, M.S.C. 
Geneva, Illinois 


Brother Juniper’s 
Llama 


OOR old J.B., as we affection- 
ately called him. He surely 
curdled that Wisconsin cheese 
(THE Priest, March, p. 268). And 
unwittingly, too. 


I’m chuckling 
798 


to myself. For 


some time, now, I have been try- 
ing to get my old pal, the creator 
of Brother Juniper, to do an ex- 
clusive cartoon for my adobe walls: 
— something for the vampire 
bats to bump into of an evening2 

Maybe now, when he sees tha 
I had to advertize in an ecclesias- 
tical magazine, he will put quil 
to papyrus. I want a cartoon o4) 
our Bishop Manning riding ai 
llama led by Brother Juniper: 
And I hope that he gets it here 
before Christmas. 


Yours truly for fewer purse 
lips, 
Raphael L. McDonald, O.F.M 
Bolivia 


Vatican Calls Vernacular 
‘Immensely Important’ 


HE enclosed letter from the of- 

fice of Cardinal Bea, head of the 
Secretariat for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, preparing for the 
Second Ecumenical Council of th 
Vatican, shows how eager Rome i 
to secure the thought of America 
Catholics, priests and laity, on th 
increased use of the vernacular i 
the liturgy. 

Your publication of this lette 
in THe Priest will help us fulfil 
the request contained therein b 
encouraging many of your reader 
to send their thought on this mat- 
ter, and to encourage their lai 
to do the same, to the Very Rev.! 
Annibale Bugnini, C.M., at the ad- 
dress indicated. | 

Cordially in Christ, | 
John A. O’Brien | 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Dear Father O’Brien, : 

His Eminence Cardinal Bea has 
asked me to answer your kind let-; 
ter of June 16th, and to thank: 
you for letting us all share those: 
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informative letters from both the 
Catholics and the non-Catholics in 
the United States who have com- 
mented on your provacative ar- 
ticle in America, “English in 
the Liturgy.” It is so important 
that we catch the laymen’s view- 
points, as well as those of the 
liturgical scholars. Needless to 
say, the problem of the vernacu- 
lar is immensely important to our 
Secretariat for Promoting Chris- 
tian Unity. We doubly welcome, 
therefore, your sending us this 
material. 


Realizing this request may take 
some of your valuable time I 
nevertheless boldly suggest that 
you forward the like matter, and 
whatever other information on 
the vernacular — especially from 
the layman’s side—you can muster, 
to the Secretary of the Liturgical 
Commission preparing for the 
Second Vatican Council. I am sure 
he can use this wisely. 
R.mo P. Annibal Bugnini, 
Segretario, 

Commissioni della Sacra Liturgia, 
Piazza Pio XII, ROMA 

Wishing you the best for con- 
tinued good work in your aposto- 
late, I am 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
(Mons.) J. G. M. Willebrands, 
The Secretary 


C.M. 


America’s Blunder 


| AM a Cuban suffering exile 
and the loss of a son who was 
killed in action on April 17th. He 
died fighting Communism, doing 
his best to free his country. 
Father Cavero, a Jesuit that was 
in the camp with the invasion for- 
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ces, came to see me and comforted 
me very much. He told me the — 
boys helped him build his chapel 
in a tent and that my son was the 
one who assisted him during the 
Mass. On the same day he re- 
ceived Holy Communion. 


Before coming here I was very 
interested to learn about Commu- 
nism in order to help fight it. 
Now, not only because I think it’s 
every Catholic’s duty, but also in 
remembrance of my son, I try to 
do all I can to work for the cause. 


I feel very pessimistic because 
the good people of this country 
are so honest-minded that they 
don’t see the peril at all. You will 
be surprised to hear people asking 
why we have fled from Cuba?— 
“because Fidel is all right.” 


In Cuba there was a similar atti- 
tude until it was too late. Back in 
the twenties they started in the 
University with one Julio A. Mel- 
la. When Batista came for the 
first time he used the Party (the 
Party was using him) for electoral 
purposes. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to that. The Red policy is an 
objective. They don’t care for the 
time it might take. They held 
their own patiently and at the giv- 
en time were back with Fidel. And 
even then nobody was wise. They 
thought that a revolution to over- 
throw a dictatorship was taking 
place. And what made this possi- 
ble? Infiltration and propaganda. 
Easy to understand and common 
talk to wash the people’s mind. 


I don’t wish to seem disres- 
pectful, Father, but from personal 
experience I suggest that in this 
country the people should not on- 
ly be asked to pray, but to open 
their eyes and their minds to re- 
ality. Tell what happened in Hung- 
ary. Tell them how in Cuba, only 
90 miles from here, the Reds are 
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dancing on the sacred altars of 
our churches — how, in the Ca- 
ibana fortress, a boy cries his heart 
‘Jout because his parents denounced 
“Shim as a _ counter-revolutionary: 
“He did not want to join the mili- 
'itia.” — how, not a rich, but a 
‘working man who built himself a 


for his old age was robbed of it. 


. All this and more could happen 
“@ here too if the people remain in- 
? different. 
' I know that the Church can’t 
mix in politics, but in each parish 
/ throughout the country tell each 
} Catholic to become a crusader to 
'spread the propaganda defending 
% the Faith and their freedom to 
4 practice it. 


a 


'f 


NO. 250- 
HEAVY DUTY 

3/16” thick at front 
tapering to Vg” at Back. 


Father, these thoughts sincerely 
come from the bottom of my heart, 
wishing that the glory of our 
Church should not perish. 

Asking your blessing, I am 
Yours sincerely, 


V.A.A. 
Miami 


From a Loyal 
Subscriber 


regard THE PRIEST aS a very in- 

teresting as well as a very en- 
tertaining monthly visitor for the 
clergy. As it is intended for the 
clergy, containing much humor for 
clerical consumption rather than 
for the laity, it seems to me that 
the name of your very worthy 
magazine would be more fittingly 
called ‘“‘Sacerdos.” 


I have read Our SUNDAY VISITOR 


SAFETY 


MUSSON si: TREADS 


NEW “GRIT STRIP”? NON-SLIP MODELS 
Schools and churches get maximum safety, service 
and beauty from these stair treads, with two abrasive 
strips molded in front area of marbleized rubber. 


NO, 200-EXTRA HEAVY DUTY STAIR TREADS 
5/16” thick at front, Y%4"’ at rear. 


Standard lengths 36”, 48”, 
OO TZ. Vor Or 
nosing depth. 


14”. molded nosing depth. Square or 
Standard lengths: 24’, 36’, 48", 60", 72”’. curved Molded 
Nosing. 

Grit strips 34’ wide; 1’ from front, separated by 34’ to second. 


MARBLEIZED COLORS: Red, Green, Gray, Mahogany, Beige, Walnut. 
Write for catalog and prices of rubber treads, mats and matting. 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER COMPANY 


1326 E. ARCHWOOD 


AKRON 6, OHIO 
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since its first edition. There was 
no Fidel Castro in those days, but 
we had a most vicious enemy in 
The Menace, and Our SUNDAY 
Visiror was the implement which 
finally bombed that diabolical ser- 
pent out of existence. Deo gratias. 
Amen. 
Respectfully yours, 
P. J. Kearney, Chaplain 
Sacred Heart Hospital 
Hanford, California 


No Rights 
For Assistants? 


NE day in the seminary our 

moral prof made the state- 
ment: “Assistants have only two 
rights: The right to the seal of 
confession, and the right to Chris- 
tian burial.” This was good for a 
laugh from us zealous, young sem- 
inarians, who were willing to fore- 
go all for an opportunity to work 
in the Vineyard. However, I have 
learned from experience that this 
was not a laughing matter. Lest 
anyone misunderstand, I wish to 
make it clear that I am not com- 
plaining about the poverty of be- 
ing an assistant. I am not asking 
for an increase of salary. I am 
complaining about pastors who 
never seem to have heard of the 
tract of Justice and Rights, and 
who seem to think that their “ipse 
dixit” is as infallible as a doc- 
trine of the Church. 

Item: In this diocese several col- 
lections are permitted every year, 
provided they be equally divided 
among the priests of the parish. 
One of these is never seen by the 
assistants. One year after the col- 
lection was taken up, one of the 
assistants showed the pastor the 
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statute requiring the division. Th 
pastor’s answer? “I don’t believ 
in that.” From the other collec@. 
tions the assistants are given a pi 
tance, because, as the pastor e 
plained, ‘“That’s too much mone 
for an assistant to have.” : 

Item: The pastor may purchas 
a parish car. One assistant is giv: 
en such a car by the pastor, with 
all maintenance taken care of by 
parish funds. The other assistan 
must buy his own and maintain it 
or walk. The latter alternative is 
hardly a solution to the problem 
since the parish covers a hundre 
square miles. But my point again: 
Is this justice? When in ange 
(justifiable, I believe) tho assist- 
ant threatened to sell his car, the 
pastor laughed and replied, “You: 
have to have one to get around.” 
“Ipse dixit” again. 

What’s the answer? Obviously, 
our reward will come in Heaven.. 
But is it too much to expect a 
little justice here? 


Sacerdos Perplexus 
Pennsylvania 


- 


Theology in Japanese 


Mas I ask you kindly, to con- 
sider laying this request be- : 
fore your readers. 


There is not a single text book | 
of Moral Theology in the Japanese 
language. Our priests and semi-. 
narians, however, find Latin no} 
easier than we Americans; this is | 
probably an understatement. Semi- | 
nary studies are rough; busy par- | 
ish priests have no handy texts to 
run down cases and to work out | 


instructions; articles on moral 
questions are practically non- 
existent; important Japanese 


questions have not been brought 
into close contact with the ancient 
wisdom of the Church. 
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' It would appear to be an im- 
-& portant step forward if enough 
i standard Moral texts would be 
.@ translated into Japanese to con- 
if stitute a firm basis for knowledge 
; and progress in this science. When 
‘I sought clearance for this plan 
“® from the proper ecclesiastical au- 
“% thorities, they went much farther, 
and gave it hearty endorsement. 


«~ But the project constitutes utter 
} folly from a financial viewpoint. 
4, The Catholic publisher approached 
48 said that it would succeed if we 
could finance the work up to the 
% actual printing of the books. We 
| have to price the books so that 
4 the Japanese priests and seminar- 
ians can afford them; and their 
fi number is small. It is going to 
® cost about $1.50 per page of Latin 
* text up to the time of printing. So 
% to translate Noldin, for example, 
will cost plenty. My resources are 
going te run out after Arregui and 
Jone are finished. 


If you like this project, please 
help. A mission collection, for 
example, would maybe produce a 
book. If you can do nothing in a 
financial way, please commend it 
to the Lord at Mass. It’s important 
for the clergy and the Church in 
Japan. You might also want to buy 
my book Catholic Viewpoint on 
Overpopulation (Doubleday, Sept- 
ember, 1961, $3.50) whose royal- 
ties go into this fund. Thank you, 
Fathers. 


Cordially yours in Christ, 
Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. 
Teacher, Moral Theology 

| Divine Word Seminary 

| 47 Takigawa cho, Showaku 
Nagoya, Japan 
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Hungry for IDEAS, Father? 


the Weekly Religion Text 
for your PARISH HIGH SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION. 


MENU for this 1961-62 School Year: 
LIFE OF CHRIST: Father Gerard 
S. Sloyan stresses Christ’s love for 
voung people. 
DATING, COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE: a practical course, pru- 
dently handled by Monsignor 
George A. Kelly. 
THE CHRISTIAN—AND CON- 
TEMPORARY SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS: Father John M. Joyce, 
editor, “Oklahoma Courier,” uses a 
direct approach for youth. 
HIDDEN HERO: a dramatic serial, 
based on research. Author Pat Dris- 
coll alerts our young people to 
Communism’s influence, helps them 
to recognize its dangers and offers 
a constructive what-to-do. Begin- 
ning with Chapter 4, the author 
adds an annotated bibliography — 
authentic sources for class reading. 
The GUIDE-LINE prepares the Re- 
ligion lesson for the teacher. Week- 
ly quiz, quarterly exams. 
The new TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
— shows you how to organize, pub- 
licize and teach your high school 
students. 

Courtesy copies of HI-Time on 
request. 


HI-TIME Publishers, Inc. 
Box 7337 Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
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‘Write, Father!’ 


at (ee. Church is years behind 
the times as far as using 
advertising to its own advantage.” 
This statement came from the lips 
of a Catholic expert in newspaper 
work. He, like many others, sees 
the opportunity for exposing the 
doctrines and disciplines of the 
Church to the public with little 
effort. 

Shortly after ordination, I went 
to the local editor and asked him 
if he would publish articles which 
I would write. He was most happy 
with the proposition. Understand 
that I am in non-Catholic terri- 
tory and Catholics form less than 
3% of the population. 


Everything went well and the 
columns were well received. How- 
ever, a mistake was made when 
I mentioned the Church as being 
the “true religion.” The deacon- 
owner of the paper withdrew my 
free space. Now, I must pay for 
the weekly article but I feel it is 
worth it because I am reaching 
some 40,000 people who ordinarily 
wouldn’t come in contact with the 
truths of our faith. The total time- 
consumption for this weekly proj- 
ect is less than one hour. Reach- 
ing 40,000 people with 60 minutes’ 
work can be richly rewarding. A 
Catholic man recently said that 
the “rapport” established by these 
articles has been wonderful. 

Fathers, how easy it would be 
for many priests to have a piece 
in the paper. Call your local edi- 
tor and ask him for cooperation. 
He probably would be most sur- 
prised to hear that you want to 
publish something on the Church. 
It is worth a try. 
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What would be the effect on 
Catholics and non-Catholics if 
every newspaper in the country — 
had something occasionally about 
that “strange institution” called 
the Catholic Church? Our convert 
rate would rise sharply, I’m sure. 
Our parishioners would come 
and tell us that they never under- 
stood this or that truth so well 
as they do now after reading 
Father’s column. 

If St. Paul were alive today, I 
feel that he would encourage 
every priest he met to write the 
“good news.” Write, Father! 


Ignorans 
Florida 


The Language 
of the Breviary 


Kindly permit me to add anoth- 
er to the suggestions concerning 
the language of the Breviary. This 
is a compromise between those 
preferring the Latin to those pre- 
ferring the vernacular. 

Why not give the priest the priv- 
ilege of reading the Scripture 
lessons at Matins in either Eng- 
lish or Latin? The advantage 
would be an added opportunity to 
read the Scriptures in the ap- 
proved English idiom. A special 
syllabus could be drawn up to cov- 
er the entire Bible over a special 
period of time. 

Also, the priest who chooses the 
vernacular should be assigned a 
passage sufficiently long to cover 
the responses at the end of the 
Latin lessons. I have heard it stat- 
ed a number of times that these 
were added to keep the attention 
of the monks reciting the office 
in chorus. Personally, I find them 
distracting and could follow the 
text more easily without the in- 
terruptions. 

Finally, in drawing up the syl- 
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OSV RELIGION PROJECTS 


Pleasant and effective 
religious instruction 
grade school children 


prepared by Sisters, 
MISSION HELPERS 
OF THE SACRED HEART 


iif Starting with ‘My First Lessons about God,’’ for pre-school children, this 
series of workbooks is available for each year of grade school. The series 
a can also be used effectively in conjunction with the Confraternity Religious 
t Vacation School Manuals. 


Children enjoy and easily grasp their lessons with the OSV Religion 
'Propects. Starting with pictures which can be colored and folded to stand 
| for pre-school age children, the courses end with a series of short plays de- 
picting the commandments and sacraments for seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. The first thru sixth grade children have their religious instruction 
made more interesting and enjoyable by the use of cut-outs, games, puzzles 
anagrams, crosswords and fill-ins. 


Instructors prefer these OSV projects. They require a minimum of 
preparation time and the children are kept interested because of the variety 
> of activities. 


Complete “‘Sample Course’””> — $3.25 


All student projects, texts and plays for pre-school 
through eighth grade. Teacher’s Guides also included. 


MAIL 
TODAY 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS 
Book Department / Huntington, Indiana 


Send to: 


Address :. 


City, State: 
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labus the passages selected could 
be several chapters apart. This — 
would make it convenient for the 
priest who wished to coordinate 
his daily scripture reading with — 
the Office. 

This could be used as a step in 
the transition to a final solution 
and is offered as such. 

E. W. Byron 
Mazeppa, Minn. 


Church Bell? 
| AM just building a new church, 

a wooden building some 70 feet 
long, 33 feet broad with a belfry 
50 feet high. For this jungley 
place such a building is something 
people have never seen. The car- 
penters will finish their work by 
the beginning of June. Yet all will 
not be finished because we still 
have no bell. 

The bell of the old chapel was 
and still is a wheel from an old 
truck. It does not give a nice 
sound and the Catholics who live 
at the far end of the village can- 
not hear it. Here in Burma the 
kind of bells used for churches 
cannot be found. Mine should 
weigh about 100 pounds at the 
most. As to ordering such a bell 
from France, I simply do not have 
the funds. I must still build three 
chapels in this district with what 
little I have. 

Assuring you of my daily re- — 
membrance at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, I am 

Yours sincerely in Christ Jesus 

and Mary, 

F. A. Kelbert 
Catholic Church 
Tonzang, Tiddim P.O. 
(N. Chin-Hills) 
Burma 
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HERE'S SOMETHING NEW 
AND VERY USEFUL, 
FATHER... 


This “CCD Training Courses for the Lay Apostolate” book- 
let has proven to be an invaluable aid in several dioceses to the 
instructors of adults taking the CCD Teacher Training Courses. 
Until now the printing and distribution of this unique booklet was 
done by the authors on a limited scale. However, the demand 
created by word-of-mouth advertising necessitated commercial 
printing and national distribution facilities. 

This new O. S. V. booklet makes the instructor’s lectures 
more effective by suggested examples, flannelboard presentations, 
chalk-talks and proven testing programs. It also shows the pro- 
spective instructor how he can use similar teaching techniques to 
advantage with the youngsters he will be instructing. 


A sample copy of this 64 page release (O.S.V. Booklet No. 
691) can be obtained by sending 50c to: 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 


Book Department Huntington, Indiana 
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for the 
Troubled, 

the Repentant 
and the Needy 


utward expression of faith and devotion . . . inward solace for the troubled 
and the needy, Will & Baumer Vigil Lights* constantly invite the faithful to acts of supplication and minor sacrifice. 
They rekindle sparks of hope and strength in the hearts of weary pilgrims toiling up some personal Calvary. And they 
prove again and again to financially-burdened pastors that the mites of the many frequently equal the beneficences 


of the few. Vigil Lights available in tapered or straight designs ranging in burning time from 2 to 24 hours. 


*Made exclusively by Will & Baumer, 
Vigil Light is a registered trade name, 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK _ EST. 1855 
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